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Tin Cane ond Pails 


Best Quality on the Market--July 1, 1928 


In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons—Pails with Sure-On Bails 


Shipment from Grand Rapids 
Per 100 
. $3.75 


Shipment from Chicago 
Per 500 Per1000 Per100 Per 500 Per 1000 
$17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 
31.35 60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 
46.00 88.25 8.00 39.25 76.75 


21/-lb. 100 in carton.. 
5-lb. pails, 50 in carton 
10-pound pails, 50 in carton 


cans, 


Ten boxes. 


$10.00 


Ten boxes 


$9.50 
9.00 
7.00 


50 boxes 
$45.00 
44.00 
32.50 


2'-lb cans, 24 in wood box.... 
5-lb. pails, 12 in wood box 
10-pound pails, 6 in wood box.. 


From Chicago or Detroit. 
Ten boxes 100 boxes. 
$9.00 $85.00 
, $17.50 


50 boxes. 
$43.50 
Per crate, $15.00 


60-lb. cans, 2 in wood box. 
50-bulk crate... 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids 


Michigan 





100 5-lb. 
500 5-lb. 
100 10-lb. Pails 
500 10-lb. Pails 
100 21%-lb. Cans 4.30 
500 214,-lb. Cans ; ... 20.00 
1 crate 2 60’s (used) .50 


SPECIAL 


Pails 
Pails 


.$ 6.5 
30. 20 
10.00 
45.00 


SPECIAL 


85c Per Case 


ONE CASE OR A HUNDRED 


16-0z. Fluted Jars.. .1.25 cs. 2 doz. 
SOR. Taees CORB. 02 62sec 95 cs. 2 doz. 





100 Comb Honey Cartons....... $0.95 


Shipping cases with glass holding 24 
sections: 
10 cs., 44x17, flat ; ..- &O6 
10 cs. plain sizes..... 3.80 
10 cs. double deck.. 4.60 


Send us a sample of your honey and 
quote your best price. We will buy for 
cash or trade for bee supplies. 


1000 Comb Honey Cartons...... 7.00 
For 44,x4! 6x1? @ or 4x! 5x1% sections. 


Pack your bees “with tarred felt for 
winter. 
324 sq. ft. to roll, heavy grade 
500 sq. ft. to roll, thin grade. 


. $3.00 


295 
eA 


Ship your old combs and beeswax to us to 
be worked into foundation or for cash. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, <Ohio 
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Honey Containers 


ago 

1000 
50.80 
13.75 
6.75 


oOxes 

5.00 
4.00 
2.50 


Xs, 


5.00 
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Per can 
10 cans 
24 cans 
50 cans 
100 cans 





FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULK 
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Season of 1928 


FRICTION-TOP PAIIS 
F. O. B. Cars Lansing 


24 sO 100 ee 00 TOO¢ 
2'%-lb. cans..$1.10 $2.00 $3.85 $7.60 $18.00 $35.00 
5-lb. pails... 1.75 3.25 6.40 12.50 29.50 58.00 
10-lb. pails.. 2.40 4.75 9.25 17.75 44.00 86.00 


FIVE-GALLON CANS 


F. O. B. Cars Lansing 
Packed in reshipping cases, 2 cans to the case. 


Per case $1.10 50 cases $46.50 
10 cases 10.00 100 cases 91.00 
25 cases 24.50 200 cases 178.00 


F. O. B. Cars Lansing 


$0.40 
3.80 
8.75 
17.00 
33.25 





TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE 
F. O. B. Cars Lansing 


No. in Ship. Per. 10 25 50 

case wt case cases cases cases 
RS 6 as ocwsia 10 lbs. $0.80 $7.50 $17.50 $34.00 
8-oz. jars. es 12 Ibs. 95 8.75 21.00 40.00 
16-0z. jars. 24 19 lbs. 1.15 11.00 26.25 51.00 
32-0z. jars. 12 15 lbs. .85 8.25 19.25 37.75 


CORRUGATED PAPER SHIPPING-CASES 

F. O. B. Cars Lansing 
5 10 50 100 
Shipping cases for 41/4,x414,x174” . . $1.10 $2.00 $9.00 $17.50 
Shipping cases for 414,.x444x1¥%.”.. 1.00 1.85 8.50 16.50 
Shipping cases for 4x5x134”..... .90 1.70 8.00 15.25 
Silicate of Soda for sealing above cases: 1 gallon, 60c; 1 quart, 
20c; 1% gallon, 35c. 


‘‘A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE 


The “A” grade tin paste we are selling this year is of much higher quality than 
we have had before. It is suitable for either tin or glass containers. 1 pint, 30 
cents; 1 quart, 55 cents; 1 gallon, $1.75. 


HONEY LABEL CATALOG 


Fine honey and a handsome label make a combination that the average honey 
user can not resist. You produce the honey; let us produce the label for you. 
Then display your goods and see how quickly your honey moves. Send for new 
Honey Label Catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Michigzan 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October) 


CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 


The tuation is not encouraging. The very 
dry weather has culminated in extensive fires 
which have burned over hundreds of thousands 
of acre of bee pasture and destroyed many 
colonic of bees In favored patches goldenrod 

blooming, but generally bees find nothing to 
work on Colonies are weak, unless fed, and 
vill need a great deal of attention. Inroads of 
kunks on the bees at night are reported worse 
than usual. Prospects for a flow from eucalyp 
tus are not promising. The market situation is 
rather quiet, with a slightly weaker tendency 
ilthough supplies are rapidly lessening. Con 

derable honey continues to be sold for export 
Much honey has been shipped in from the 
mountai tate Beekeepers have been paid 
for large lots, white orange, 9-9 %« per lb ex 
tra white orange, 9 %4<« light amber orange 
7%-7T'%e per Ib light amber alfalfa in the 
Imperial Valley has been nearly cleaned up 
with few sale it 6% -6%c per lb., and remain 


ng lots being held at 7e per Ib. Ton lots light 
imber buckwheat reported moved at 8 %ec per 
lb. Whit comb has brought $6.50-6.75 per 
ise. Beeswax, 30-35c per lb. Inyo County light 
imber comb extra fancy, $3.50 6 
choice $3.00 per case Central Californ 
Large lots of extracted light amber alfalfa mix 
ed with cotton sold recently at mostly 6%c pet 


fancy, $3 ) 





Ib. The weather has been cool and dry North 
ern California The local honey flow has long 
ince finished, Bee ire in poor condition for 
nter in most sections. Ton lot of light amber 
thistle reported sold recently at 8e¢ per Ib 60s 
oh mall pail 10c¢ per Ib imber thistle ind 
ilfalfa ton lot 6% -7e per Ib 60 7 Me -Re 
per Ib small pails, 9c per Ib Average ellow 
hee VAN eat he bought for EO per it 
dark ol | per ib 
PACIFIC NORTIWEST-—Bee are going 
nto winter quartet! with full store even 
hough the crop has been short. The comb pro 
duction ' heer ‘ ciall light Fireweed 
ielded nly ghtly of the minor crops 
raspberry rlsike and vetch are repotred fair 
lder Washington. The crop in the Wil 
rmette Valley < iid to be the poorest in 
jualit ind quantity for the past eight vear 
more Inqu reported fairly good Few 
ale reported, | ht amber alfalfa small pail 
11-18¢ per Ib 60-lb. cans dark and light al 
falfa 6-7%e per il fireweed 60s lOe per 
b No l ilfalfa comb few sale reported 
4 ) per " ilfalfa-fireweed comb $45! 
0) per case weet clover alfalfa $3.80-4.25 
per cnse mixed, $3.60 per case. Beeswax A 
per bh 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION The now 
hich ha recently fallen throughout muecl f 
the norther?r portion of thi ection came ! 
expected] because of the previou hot a 
veathe Extracting wa practically completed 
but late veet clover wa till furnishing 
ttle nectar ilong rrigation ditehe Winte 
ore ire generally ample where nectar ecre 
on did not stop too soon Where the veather 
vas drv t 1 likely to have ul idverse effect 
upon next vear crop : lover plant have 
not grown tl fall as they should The qualits 


honey is not up to standard. Le 


i! demand for honey is said to be fairly good 





but carlot inquiry for extracted is spotted 
market tendency 1 generally teady with 
nierest holding for higher price ind ot! 
iccepting slightly lower price with reluctance 
Demand for comb honey better than for ex 
tracted. Prices how a wide range. Car lots of 
vhite sweet clover and alfalfa have old re 
cently at 6%-7%c¢ per Ib few higher, and o¢ 
sional 6%e per Ib light amber, 6 





brought 


ecarlots 


lots of white generally 


White 


64c¢ per 


9l44e per Ib comb honey in 
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reported of extracted honey, mostly in smi 4 
pails, at 8-10e per Ib., and of bulk coml \la 
10-14 few 15-16e per lb. Beeswax Ala 
per Ib (rh 
PLAINS AREA—Extracting has been config \*! 
pleted. Where stores were low, brood-rearing &4! 
stopped some weeks ago and colony conditio Col 
are poor. Colonies with stores are still rearing &° 
brood. Store ire spotted, but considerable fee Vor 
ing will be necessary. Inquiries are numer Cor 
Actual sales have not been heavy, so far as Any 
ported, but are keeping up with offerings qu —_ 
fully Carloads white extracted reported Ga 
it 7%-7T%ec per Ib ton lots have moved Id 
8-10c, 60s and small pails, 11-12¢ per Ib. Cag o™ 
rier lots of 1 S. fancy sweet clover reporte@ *™ 
moved at $4.25 per case; U. S. No. 1, $4.( la 
cast Beeswax 31-36 per Ib , 
EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRA “9 
STATES—Be« ire being hauled fror ~y 
irds for nter. The shortage of the croy Ka 
come more apparent as the son progress wy 
The fall flow was important in only a fe Mc 
tion but in mar areas no fall crop at a “ Mr 
ecured. Some of the best beekeepers repor Mi 
that more fall feeding will be necessar Mi 
for mar eat past Plant conditions 5 M' 
favorable fo next year Sales are reported = 
bee unusual rood especially locally Pr 
range ire rather wide, White clover extracte Mi 
ha id in ton lots at 8-10e; few, lle per It 4 
60s, 10-14! per Ib mall pails, 14-15e 4 + 
I Extracted basswood has moved in t Ni 
per Il mall pail 12-14c per Ib. Bue - 
heat, 6 sc per ib mall pails 10 peri N 
No. 1 white comb has sold at $4.00-5.50; fe N 
w as $3.60 nd few $6.00 fancy, $6 . 
Cane No. 2, $ oO per case buckwheat 1 - 
$3.50 per case N 
NORTHEASTERN STATES Warm Y 
‘ pern ed s continuous flow fro 0 
int n man ection which has lessened tl 0 
irmount of feeding that will be nece ry \ 0 
ome beekeeper report that feeding bem o 
done especially n Vermont where the r ‘ 
is extreme hort, other 1dvise that tore P 
ire imp lee ire generally in itis! tor. a 
dition for winter Demand reported fairt T 
ood for both comb and extracted Altho h @ T 
racted hor not plentiful, more comy t T 
i reported ! comb hones than last i T 
l'on lot of vhite extracted reported da ' 
10 pe 1} ( 10-126 few low a ; 4 \ 
buckwheat ton lot 7-7 Moe 60 B-O Me ms . 
pail ve per ! No 1 white comb has move \ 
it $4.25-5.2 few up to $6.00 per case N \ 
1 buckwheat, $3.50; fancy, $4.50-4.80; bua \ 
wheat and No. 2 clover mixed, $4.00 per cas \ 
1 carload white extracted old at 10¢ per b. : 
September 
Continued on page 737.) 
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From Producers’ Associations 
movement of honey is very active, and 
d prices will prevail immediately. We 
ised to state that export prices on all 
if honey are from one to two cents per 
bove last year’s quotations. Prices on 
markets will increase materially dur 
next three months. Stocks on hand are 
ip rapidly and for the first time sinee 


ime organized, it looks like a _ sellers 


Ltd 


Meg 


Co-op 
id 


Producers 


Halste 


tario Honey 
to, Oct. 5 A. G 


Ger 


Honey Producers’ 
n October we sent tl 


Report 
ie fol 


lowing ques 


honev 


producers 


per cent of the honey produced in 
ility has already left the hands of 
producers 
hat price ha honey been sold. or cor 
d for f any n large lots (carload or 
your locality during the past month 
t extracted honey, per Ib (b) comb 
fancy and No 1 per case 
ire prices wher ld te rrocers n 
Pet Large lots 
Name old Ext Comb 
W. D. Achord 2 O8 
I. M. Cutts 20 
J ( Dickmat 0 
J Johnsor 
| ly Andre . ) 09 
M. H. Mendl 
B. W Hopper 75 O71 
J \ Greer a 
\ Lathar 1 
4. W Yat ) 
( ( Cook ( 


1 J. Wilder 10 ) 
J } Miller ( 07% 0 
7 € Tohnes 4( 

J Sr h ( 

E. G. Brow: ) 

I ( da ) 


] } Crarner ( 09 RR 
J \. Nininge 75 

} ( Dav 0 07 

Ss G Crocker ( 

B. N. Gates 

I. D sartlett 7 

L Ss Griggs 0 09 

F Markham 08% 4.25 
I D. Townsend 70 10 
I Jage r 0 O7% 

J. H. Fisheecl 1 
J. M. Romberger 0 £.00 
J. H. Wagner 20 OR 

F G Norton 20 07 

G G Schwe 07 6 
} G Carr 10 

Adams & Myer 50 10 

G. B. Howe 90 10 4.90 
F W Lesser 7 10 4.80 
N L. Stevens 20 09 

Cc. J Sams 20 11 £.00 


W. J. Martin 50 091 0 
F Leininger 10 00 
J. | Moore 09 
J Heueiser 
H A Seuller 
H Beaver OR1 
D ( Gilhar 0 
} S Prey ‘ 
J M Buchana i 
H B Park >f f 
T A. Bowder 
J N Mave 
M A. Gill 0 07 
J I Crane 75 
r ( Asher 10 
W | Cox 1¢ 07 
G. W B. Saxtor l 
T kK Ma é 60 
N I France »f 
f Hassinger ( 11 
(rwit 09% 4 
\ D Brown 1( 
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moving on the marke 
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vour locality a con ired 
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our loecalit compare with 
Give il ver 1 per cent 
er t the il ‘ "| 
Move. Ce Plant No 
! ment ( ] cond re 
Slow 120 100 100 
Fair 120 104 110 
hai If ! LO 
8. Sk ! 1 1 
Fair 6 Pe 
r Sle ) f 
Fair 1of 100 95 
Fair If 1 or 
a hain 11 1 1' 
Fair 1¢ 1é 7 
s l l lf 
Sle 11 1( 11 
Fair LO¢ if 9 
hair 100 lf 10 
hair 1¢ 1¢ l 
Fa 100 Lf 1Of 
Rapid 1K 1¢ ! 
9 » l l 
s 1¢ 75 
air - } 9g 
} | ] 
Sle ! ! 1 
’ Fair 75 100 75 
Fair ’ l 
) Fair ’ ! I 
Fair he) l 
5..Fair 100 100 75 
Rapid. . 1 12 110 
2s Rapid ! Lae 
Slow 12 | 
) Fair " - 1¢ 
Fair 1¢ I 1 
Slow l 1O0 lf 
25 Rapid 1 ] 105 
5 Fair 10 10 10 
0 Rapid 100 10¢ BO 
; Fair 10 110 
Fair 100 125 100 
Slow 10¢ 100 100 
0 Fair 100 100 110 
5 Fair 100 100 90 
Fair Le 7 1O¢ 
) Fair of 9 9 
9 Fair { ) 10 
Fair 1¢ 1 1oO¢ 
{ Rapid 1O¢ 1 100 
Fair 90 100 105 
Slow = ] Of 
Fair l l 1Of 
Fair 100 Of 100 
Slov 11 10 
Slow ] ’ or 
Fair l ; 12! 
Fair ) l 9 
Fair l ] 11i¢ 
Fair ™ r 105 
> Slow Lor 10¢ 100 
Fair 49 1¢ 11 
Fair 1O¢ 10 
a mm 1¢ ; 
( Fa 0 10¢ 0 
~ ) 100 or 
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To New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


GOOD SERVICE BRINGS ITS OWN 
REWARD: Our 


ness has grown so it is now possible for 
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Honey Container busi 


us to buy Jars, Pails, 
lots at reduced prices. We are passing 
this saving on to our customers. WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


on all Honey Containers, 


and Cans in earload 





We are also offering the Simplicity Ex 
tractor at a big reduction. Now is the 
time to buy. H 

Send us your old combs and beeswax. 
\ square deal to all. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 WILLIAMS STREET 
SYRACUSE, N 


Serves You Best 


Service from 
(hi 
ica g O 
We have ready for you 
Honey Extractors 
Extracting Supplies 
Glass and Tin Containers 


Wood and Corrugated Cases 


Printed Cartons for Comb 
Honey 


Honey for Sale Signs 


Catalog or container price 
list free. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


November, 192% 
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_ Glass and Tin Honey 


9-pound cans in cartons of 100 

5-pound pails in cartons of 50. 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50. 
60-pound tins, NEW, 2 tins per case 
60-pound tins, USED, 2 tins per case 


16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton 
3-lb. or quart cumaaien 1 doz. per carton 


Special Hazel-Atlas 
8-0oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton 


COMB-HONEY SUPERS 
Neo. 1 style 41,x4,x17." sections at.. 
No. 3 style for 4x5x1%%” sections at 


HONEY 


Containers 


. .$4.00 carton 

. 3.50 carton 

5.00 carton 
1.00 case 
.35 case 


160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) 1.20 ea. 


Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 


..$1.20 carton 
.90 carton 


Tall Jars 


.. $1.05 carton 
1.35 carton 
.95 carton 


BEE SUPPLIES 


10-FRAME 
», K. D 
», K. D. 


$4.00 per 
. $6.50 per 5 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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Have You Ordered Your Copy? 


~— Authorities agree that the New and 


699 





Revised Edition of 


BEEKEEPING 


~ EE 
SING is the one best book for the heekeep 
KEE aa er who would study the fundamen 
—— tals of his business. Here is wha 
Breen 
. — 





i * 


Fe 


LIPS . =e 
eet Florence Naile, Secretary of the Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association, says: 


“The book is founded on the author’s ex 
perience and scientifie research of nearly 


“ne ) half a century. The reader . . is con 
\ Siete vineed that herein are stated facets, not 
, mere opinions. It is scientific, practical, 

and delightful withal. 


Bona Fide Statements by “The Most Practical” 


Other Authorities “Tf one wishes to eliminate the seiei 
tific features, he will have left the most 


= complete and practical treatise on the sub 
“Bigger and better. ject that has ever been written. 
“T wish every beekeepet 
had a copy in his posses . . 
sion.” , The Langstroth of Today 
cA very excellent book.” “We doubt if higher praise ean he be 
“No book on beekeeping stowed than to predict that the new BEE 
has given more general sat KEEPING will fill the same need among 


beekeepers of the present day as was filled 
three-quarters of a century ago by Lang 
stroth on the Hive and Honeybee—anil 
will share with it the distinetion of the 
classic in bee eulture.” 


isfaction,” 

“Tt is the best book on 
beekeeping and worth al 
most any price.” 


500 Pages---195 Illustrations---Strong Cloth Binding 
Price, $4.00 Postpaid 


(This handy coupon will bring your copy quickly. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
62 B Fifth Avenue New York City 


Please send by return mail, postpaid... .cop of the New and Revised 


BEEKEEPING by E. F. Phillips. I enclose $...... in full pay 
ment at $4.00 a copy. 


(If, after five days’ examination, you do not find this 
factory, return it in good condition and we will refund your money.) 


book satis 


Send Book to (Name). 


DE oc ean eeeuceas 
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Straight Frame-Filling Combs 


—-with the least labor 





In Dadant’s Wired Foundation the work 
of imbedding and wiring is all done for 






you. You have little to do but use it in 


the quick simple way shown below. 


+ Lverlas wn, ay Séreng ta Seven, stiff, crimped wires of spring 
/astaht Ass SA steel hold the foundation rigidly at ce: 





ter and go right down through the 





Lewis slotted bottom-bars. Not soft 
wires but tempered steel. Straight 
side or endwise, Can you beat this sup 


port ? 


It gives solid combs that will not sag 











Just keep your hives level from side to 
side and the combs will delight you. 
A A : 
| MAKES THE SMALL 
80 EASY TO USE | | HIVE BIG AND THE ) 
| BIG HIVE BIGGER 
Slip the sheets into Lewis 
| 


slotted bottombars, put five & 


4 sides and along the bottom 


Combs are fastened to the 





bars. Combs ean’t stretch 


‘‘Good combs mean big 

crops I have several 

thousand from Wired 

Foundation.’’ | 
| David Running, 


Filion, Mich. 

















ee ee 


nails in each top wedge 
and vou’re done. 


No fussing, no embedding, 
just free and easy work. 
The foundation is held snug | 
and tight and gives the | 


and there are few drone 


cells. 


Queens can lay freely giv 





greatest possible results in ‘*‘Does away with trou ng big colonies. Every _— h 
good combs. | blesome job of wiring | of comb 18 suited for either 
We have many good | brood or honey. 
| combs.’’ Jay Smith, | ; 
Vincennes, Ind 
Vv Vv 


When you plan your Foundation Buying 
consider what this means to you 


‘Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 





THE ONLY RE-ENFORCED FOUNDATION MADE ENTIRELY OF PURE BEESWAX 


99°8 
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OUR CORNERSTONE | 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 


culture is our end and aim, and we trust | 
| » one will hesitate to give any facts from | 
experience because they may | 
tend to overthrow any par | 

ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 

any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver- | 
tise has had its value over- | 
estimated, here in these pages | 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right From A i 2 
Root’s ‘Introductory’’ in the first issue | 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, | 
1873 
ONLY meager information is available 
at this time regarding recent develop 
ments of this great 

Preserves & honey-selling organ 
== Honey, Inc. ization now being 
built up. We under 


stund that rapid developments are taking 


place, and that an advertising campaign, 
especially in the larger cities, may soon 
be under way. At first the advertising 


will no doubt be confined to the larger 
cities as has been the case With Airline 
Honey advertising for many years. An 
other recent development is the extension 


of operations which brings this great or 

ganization step nearer to the goal 

ot covering the entire United States, 

with packing plants conveniently located. 
oz A ae 

THE U. §S., 

hs 


one 


such as 


work on honey 
= Various Uses 
& for Honey 
are appropriated 
the utilization of honey in candy manufac 
possible uses of honey for flavoring and 
possible uses of honey in making preserves, 
ey-spread, or cream, for use upon bread, 
pos 
sible use of honey in the arts and indus 


Department of Agriculture 

s a comprehensive program of research 

which will be un 

dertaken if funds 

for this purpose. Among the items for 

study are: The perfection of methods for 

ture without heating to such a high temper 

ature as at present considered necessary ; 

sweetening ice cream; possible uses of hon 

ey for flavoring and sweetening beverages; 

jam, preserved whole fruits, ete.; 

the possible preparation of a suitable hon 

biscuits, honey-sandwiches, ete.; an exten 
sion of the uses of honey in baking; the 

tries, such as honey in tooth pastes, shaving 

cream, and face lotions; as a substitute 
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manufacture of gas 


for glycerine in the 


kets and anti-freeze solution. 
———r A or 
THE growing suspicion among the Amer 
ican people as to the harmful effect of 
consuming large 
& Making Candy amounts of sugar 


Without Sugar is causing manu 

facturers of can 
dy to turn to honey. In many eases the 
so-called honey candy has contained only 
small amounts of honey. In 
the honey is added chiefly as a 
gument. In all such cases the amount 
used is distressingly small. In fact, only 
enough honey is used to enable the manu 


some cases 


sales ar 


facturer to call it honey candy without 
getting into trouble with pure food offi 
cials. Those who have attempted to use 


a large proportion of honey in manufae 
turing candy have found difficulty on ae 
count of the nature of honey. When any 
considerable portion of honey was used, 
the product soon became a sticky unman 
ageable mess. The honey eandies which 
have appeared on the market from time to 
time have been composed largely of cane 


sugar, glucose, corn sugar, or. some other 
artificial sweet and have contained only 
a very small proportion of honey. When 
honey creams were made that seemed to be 


and were coated with a thick 
layer of chocolate to hold them together, it 
was invariably found that within a few 
hours the honey began to out of its 
coating and the candy became unmarketable. 

After years of experimental work in 
making honey candy, Miss Nellie Strat 
ton, of Youngstown, Ohio, claims to have 
perfected a method for making candy of 
honey without the addition of sugar or 
any other sweetening agent. This candy 
is now being manufactured by the Honey 
Candy Company of America, located at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and is being extensive 
ly advertised in magazines published in 
this country. If this new venture in hon 
ey candy proves successful and a wide 


neat and firm 


00Ze 


distribution for honey candy is brought 
about through extensive advertising, the 
beekeeping industry will not only be 


benefited by the large amount of 
reaching the consumer through the eandy 
route, but every package of honey 
eandy will carry the message of honey as 
a wholesome food into the 
who purchase them. 


honey 
also 


homes of those 
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AN unusual number of inquiries are 
reaching the Editor’s desk as to the lest 
and most humane 
method of kiliing 
colonies of bees. In 
most cases the per 
inquiring explain that they have 
more colonies than they desire and wish 
to kill off a few of them in order to ob 
tain the honey these colonies would con 
sume during the winter. Inquiries are 
usually from those having only a few col 
onies who do not desire more on account 
of the limited room or lack of time to 
take care of them properly. While there 
are conditions under which it is profit 
able to kill colonies of bees, it is usually 
much better to reduce the number by 
uniting of killing some of the 
colonic Ss. 

The now in the hive have a pe 
culiar mission in life when compared with 
that of the workers of the hive born ear 
lier in the season. Instead of elaborating 
larval food, feeding larvae, building 
combs, keeping the hives clean and sani 
tary, fanning currents of air through the 
hive for ventilation, guarding the en 
from intruders, gathering pollen 
and nectar, or other duties of the work 
ers of the hive during the active season, 
the job for the winter crew is that of re 
maining as quiet as possible, consistent 
with temperature and other conditions, in 


y Killing Bees 
fej # inthe Fall 


sons 


instead 


pees 


trance 


order that the individuals may live until 
brood-rearing can again be safely taken 
up in the spring. Instead of killing these 
workers now it is usually much more prof 
itable and certainly more humane to 
unite all smaller and thus en 
uble them to better 
of winter. 
As a rule, 
united at this season without any special 
preeaution to prevent fighting. All that 


cases is to set one 


colonies, 
withstand the rigors 


two or more colonies can be 


is necessary in most 


brood-chamber on top of another in such 


a manner that the bees if clustered will 
be in eontact. Colonies united in this 
way can be wintered in two stories wher 


ever the winters are not severe. As a rule, 
formed will con 
during the winter than 
the two colonies would have consumed if 
left separate; and, on account of the lar 
ger cluster, the individual usually 
come through with more vitality than if 
wintered in small colonies. In other words, 
instead of killing any bees at this season 
it is usually much more profitable to use 
them to help other colonies through the 


the larger colony thus 


sume less honey 


bees 


winter. If they are to be wintered in 
single stories, the lightest combs can be 
sorted out and taken away at the time 
of uniting or on the first pleasant day 


shaken 
them 


thereaft« r. Bees should not be 
from combs when it 


to get 


is too eold for 


back into the eluster. 
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less 


BEE CU 
DURING recent years and less is 
being said about cellar wintering at bee 

keepers’ conven 
£ Wintering Bees tions and in the 
AQ) in Cellar bee journals 

published in this 
country. Years ago cellar wintering was 
practiced extensively throughout the 
northeastern portion of the United 
States. Today bees are being wintered out 
of doors throughout the entire northern 
portion of the United and in Canada. The 
imaginary line between outdoor wintering 
and cellar wintering has been gradually 
pushed northward during the past fifteen 
or twenty years until it is now difficult to 
loeate it. This change has been brought 
about to a large extent by greatly im 
proved methods of outdoor wintering, not 
only better protection for the hive and 
better stores, but also greatly improved 
late summer and fall management which 
results in colonies being in much better 
condition at the beginning of winter. 
Even in regions where the bees are con 
fined to their hives without a cleansing 
flight for four months or more, outdoor 
wintering is being suceessfully practiced. 


It is to be hoped that cellar wintering 
will be continued by many where the 
winters are severe in order that methods 
may be perfected by which perfect win 
tering can be brought about in the cellar 
vear after year. When bees winter well 
in cellars they consume a_ surprisingly 
small amount of stores, considerably less 
than colonies wintered outside; but if all 
conditions are not right, cellar wintering 
is often disappointing. The rapidly de 
veloping beckeeping region of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
territory in Canada offers an 
field for the refinement of 
cellar wintering. It is quite probable 
that refinements in cellar wintering will 
be brought about in this region in the 
next few years that will cause a reversal 
of the trend of 


western 
adjacent 
excellent 
methods of 


indoor wintering in the 


North. With experiment stations and ex 
tensive commercial honey producers 
working together on this problem, it 


should be possible to discover the defects 
which in some eases bring about unsatis 
factory results in cellar wintering and 
make it possible to put the bees away in 
November and take them out 

April with a loss of only a few 
of honey per colony and 


early in 

pounds 
very few 
except those that were too old when put 
quarters to live through the 
some localities, cellar win 
many advantages that it 
would be unfortunate if so many turn 
outdoor wintering that further extensive 
experiments in this interesting field w 
be dropped. Further experience in win 
tering large apiaries in cellars will eer 
result in better methods, 


hees 


into winter! 
winter. For 
tering has so 


] 


tainly 
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IT has been frequently said that, so far 


as the consuming public is concerned, 
“honey is hon 

-. How Quality ey,” and that 
=a Affects Demand quality receives 
j relatively little 


consideration. While there may be some 
truth in this, the fact is that good-quality 
honey stimulates consumption, while 
poor-quality honey brings about decreased 
consumption. Last year a bumper crop 
of excellent-quality honey was produced 
in much of the northeastern portion of 
the United States adjacent to the great 
consuming centers. The result was great 
ly inereased consumption of honey in 
this region, especially in smaller towns 
and villages and in the country where 
most of this enormous crop was disposed 
of locally. Unfortunately, for the honey 
industry as a whole, much of this same 
territory had a meager crop of poor 
quality honey this year. While this 
meant a greatly reduced income to pro 
ducers in this region, this has been by 
worst feature of this short 


has 


no means the 


crop. In many eases this poor quality 
honey has been sold, without being im 


proved by blending, to the same consum 
much of 


ers who last year consumed so 
the fine-quality honey produced in this 
region. Selling this honey for table use 


without modifying it by blending has al 
ready greatly slowed down consumption 
among those accustomed to buying local 
ly produced honey. On account of a 
short crop, most producers have already 
disposed of all this poor-quality honey 
and, therefore, feel that they have done 
well. However, a broader view of the 
situation brings to light the undeniable 
fact that the disposal of this honey for 
tabl a detriment to the industry 
and retards the building-up of a stable 
demand for loeally produced honey. 


use 18 


Fortunately, many producers who sell 
their honey loeally in this great consum 
ing region have learned the great advan 
of supplying their customers with 
quality honey year after year re 
gardless of the variation in the seasons. 
This is accomplished by purchasing honey 
produeed elsewhere, which, when blended 
with their own production in off years, 
will most nearly produce a blend having 
the flavor best liked by their customers. 

While city consumers will be supplied 
vith honey of uniform quality year after 
vear by paekers who either put out a 
blend, or approximate uniformity in qual 
ity by purchasing their supply from dif 
ferent localities, according to the varia 
tion of the seasons, the problem of the 
Variation in quality of honey sold locally 
still remains unsolved. Just why this 
should be when it ean be so easily solved 
by purchasing honey produced elsewhere 
and blending is difficult to understand. 
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Overheating 
Impairs Honey 


some 


CONSIDERABLE difficulty has been expe 
rienced recently by exporters of honey on 
account of certain 
r—— lots of honey be 
=) ing refused be- 
cause it had been 
overheated. The German market de 
mands unheated honey, and a law has re 
cently been enacted in that country by 
which honey that has heated suf 
ficiently to destroy or impair the diastase 
is classified as adulterated. Such honey can 
not be legally sold in Germany if labeled 
as pure honey. Since Germany is by far 
the largest importer of American honey, 
this is a matter of vital interest to Ameri 
can beekeepers and exporters, as well as 
to German importers of honey. In 
instances honey found to have been over 
heated has been returned to the exporter 
in this country, but in most cases it is 
sold for baking purposes for whatever it 
will bring, resulting in either 
great loss to the shipper. 


case in 


The Bee Culture Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology reports having 


analyzed several of honey re 
turned because of having been overheat 


ed, and these analyses confirmed the find 


samples 


ings of the German officials that the 
diastase had been destroyed. In _ these 
cases, however, the honey was not pro 


duced in the United States, but shipped 
to Germany through American ports. Re 


cently a few reports of honey that was 
produeed in the United States being re 
jected on aeeount of overheating have 
been received. Producers in this country 
should, therefore, be warned in regard 
to heating honey that may find its way 
into the export trade. 


Fortunately, not many producers prac 


tice heating honey. In some cases it is 
warmed slightly as it comes from the ex 
tractor to facilitate straining, but even 
this is not often done, It is sometimes 


neeessary to heat honey that is liable to 
ferment, as recommended by Prof. Fabian 
in his article on page 711 in this issue, 
but in such cases the fact that the honey 
has been heated should be explained when 
the honey is offered for sale, especially 
if there is a possibility that it may be 
exported. For honey used in this coun 
try it is much safer to leave the heating 
of table honey to packers who are better 


equipped for heating without impairing 
it than are producers. When sold direct 


to consumers it can be sold in granulated 
heated just enough to 
The Bureau of Entomology 
recommends that it be heated no higher 
than 140°, if at all. Exporters will no 
doubt be compelled to require a guarantee 
from producers that the honey not 
been heated before purchasing it if much 
honey finds its way into the 


form or dissolve 


the erystals. 


has 


overheated 
export trade. 
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Reeent diseus 
sions of honey in 


dealt with the sug 
ars contained in it, 
but honey is far 
from being a mere mixture of sugars in 
in water. It is now proposed to under 
take a discussion of some of the things 
whieh make honey a food differing from 
the cheap substitutes which flood our 
markets. Honey may almost be said to 
be a living thing, as will be seen from 
the present and later discussions. 

When the beekeepe r makes a sugar 
syrup for his bees in winter, one common 
method is to dissolve granulated sugar 
in water at the boiling temperature, 
making sure that every erystal has dis 
appeared. To this solution he then adds 
an ounce of tartaric acid for each forty 
pounds of sugar and continues the boiling 
for about fifteen minutes. If this solu 
tion is carefully watched after the acid 
is added, a slight change begins to ap 
pear. If the solution up to that stage 
has been carefully made, it is as clear as 
water and free of color; but after adding 
the acid a slight amber color begins to ap 
pear. This suggests that the tartarie acid 
has brought about some chemieal change, 
for the acid itself does not have eolor. 
Every beekeeper knows also that if some 
of this sugar syrup 1s left in the honey 
house it will probably granulate in a 
short time, but that this granulation is 
unlike that of ordinary granulated-sugat 
svrup, another indication that something 
happened after the acid was added. 


The use of acid for breaking down 
comple XY sugars 18 “an old procedure, and 
to hasten this action an application of 
heat is found necessary. Chemists tell 
us that the tartarie acid does not become 
part of the sugars formed from the cane 
sugar, but that at the end of the opera 
tion there is just as much tartarie acid 
as such as there was at the beginning, 
barring a slight loss from the action of 
heat on the aeid. The acid, then, stimu 
lates a chemieail change without itself 
becoming part of the resulting com 
pounds. The cane sugar originally put 
into solution partially changes to dex 
trose and levulose under the influence of 
the heat and the acid. Levulose, being a 
sugar easily broken down by heat, is 
acted upon to some extent, and this ac 
counts for the slight amber color seen in 
the making of this syrup. The aeid, not 
being ineorporated in the sugars, remains 
in its original form, but its presence has 
a marked effect on the breaking-down of 
the enn sugar to dextrose and levu 


lose. 
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Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Gleanings have Great Difference Between Honey and 
Many Other Sweets Used sel 


as Human Food 


A 


brings 


f 


of the 


November 


CHEMICAL ACT IVITY OF HONEY 


material w 


about 
eal change 


becoming a 


pounds is 


the name catalyst is given. The 


acid is, then, in this case 
such instances are known to chemists, 


but are not matters of 
perience. The use of the word 


in this case saves a long 


definition. 


The effect of tartaric 


syrup is here outlined f 


or 


inherent in honey. To 
another familiar phenomenon 
given. If a starchy food, like a 


every 


acid on 
the purpose 
introducing certain chemical 
illustrate th: 


a catalyst. 


resulting 
nothing 
new to the chemist, and to such substances 


1928 


ile} T 


chemi into 
without it kno 


partl kee 


com § dav 


tartar tha 


Ast 
unt 

day ex-§ ask 
catalyst ve 
Or wa 

met 

sugar § of 

of Tat 
etivities the 
Sé res 

will be tal 


Many 


explanation 


eracker mi 


or wheat grains, is chewed for a consid-§ St 
erable time, a sweetness begins to appear be 
in it, due to the continued action of the th 
saliva on the starch. Starch, as was ve 
stated in an earlier article, is composed | be 
chemically of many molecules of the sugar ke 
dextrose. The action of the saliva or wl 
starch is to begin breaking it down agair to 
to its constituent sugars, dextrose. Usu be 
ally we swallow starchy materials s di 
quickly that the breaking down does not} ¢T 
take place rapidly enough for us distinet r 
ly to taste the sugar formed from starch th 
but continued chewing brings out this} /@ 
property of the saliva. The constituents el 
of the saliva do not form part of the th 
starch during the breaking-down or 4d as 
gestive process but, like the tartarie aci his 
in the making of syrup for winter food} ™ 
it stimulates a chemical change without re 
being used up in the chemical process tr 
It should be noted that the second ex : 
ample differs markedly from the first t] 
lustration. In the case of the action of t] 
saliva on starch, high temperatures ar - 
not applied. Furthermore, the actis _ 
principle in this instanee is a material 
formed by the living tissues of the sali 7 
vary glands. The action is a catalyti ‘ 


one, in that something stimulates a che 
ical change without itself 
in the change. To catalysts 
living tissues which ae 


t 


at lower 
peratures, the name enzyme is given 


then say that saliva contains an 


being used up 
formed 


which breaks down stareh to its eo: 
tutent sugars It is an 


a small amount of starch is placed in ex 


peetorated saliva and 


sugar is formed which 
by tasting it or by more 
means, 


easy matte 
test this phenomenon more in detail 


left for 
the starch grains are completely 
down and disappear from the 


18 


easily 
refined 


n me, 

broker 
solutio! 
detected 
chemiea 
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Remarkbale Action of Honeybees Upon 
Sugar 

That honeybees break down cane suag! 
into levulose and dextrose is a fact well 
known to all persons familiar with 
keeping. Some years one winter’s 
day I met the head of the Carbohydrate 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry 


bee 


ago 


on the street in Washington. He was at 
that time working especially on invei 
tase, the cane-sugar-splitting enzyme, 
and in the course of our conversation he 
asked me where in the bee’s anatomy in 


yertase is produeed., I replied that this 
was apparently unknown. He then asked 
me if I could furnish him about a pound 
that he could determine this 
fact. I replied that, while the bees in 
the department apiary devoted to 
research, at the same time I hesitated to 
take a pound of bees from a colony i 
midwinter, for that would probably «de 
stroy the colony. He then said that dead 
bees would do as well, to whieh I replied 


oft pees so 


were 


that we wintered our bees so well that 
ve did not have large supplies of dead 
bees. Later in the dav I wrote to a bee 
keepe r friend in a northern locality who 
winters his bees in a eellar, asking him 


to gather up for me a pound or so of dead 


bees from the cellar floor to mail them 
dewn for this experime nt. My heekeep 
er-friend is no great letter-writer and | 
received no re ply, but a week or so late 
the expressman brought to my office two 
large burlap sacks filled with dead bees, 
enough to make several fine colonies if 
they might have been broughf to life. 1 
assured the expressman that a mistake 
had been made and that the sacks were 
to be delivered to the Carbohydrate Labo 
ratory, which he did. I waited eagerly 
for the comments of my chemist friend 
when the sacks of dead bees were deliv 
ered, and, sure enough, in a few minutes 
the telephone rang to inquire what in 
the name of all that was more or less 


sending him such a 


ness 


good I meant by 


of garbage. 


The outeome of the experiment, oun 
which not all the dead hees were used, 
was that invertase was found in every 
part of these dead hees, head, thoraees, 


abdomens, legs, and other parts removed 
only 


bv erude dissections, and not was 
this enzyme found, but it was found in 
larger amounts in this dried material 
than in brewerf’s yeast, previously sup 
posed to he the best souree for that en 
zyme. 

It is well known to chemists that many 


carbohydrates are acted upon by enzymes, 


ay that a separate enzyme is required 


for the breaking-down of each of the 
more complex carbohydrates. For exam 
ple the enzyme which breaks down 
Sta h to dextrose has no effeet on cane 


Sugar in splitting it into dextrose and 
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levulose. The enzy nit which 
milk sugar into its two more simple sugars 
has no effect on cane sugar. The enzyme 
which splits cane sugar into dextrose and 
levulose has no effeet maltose or malt 
sugar. This is then stated in 
tifie or general terms by saying that each 
of the enzymes is specific. There 
enzymes which act upon protein material 
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breaks 


on 


more selen 


are also 


and another set which act on fats and 
oils, but these need not be diseussed at 
this time. Other enzymes hasten the 
union of oxygen with food materials in 
the utilization of foods for energy pur 
poses by the animal body, so that the 
fic ld of enzymes becomes a complex one 
if followed up. For the present discus 
sion we need consider only those enzymes 
which aet upon the carbohydrates 
The Enzymes of Honey 

Hloney contains enzymes, It is a well 

known fact that when bees gather and 


ripen nectar, the sugar of neetar is chang 


ed. Watever cane sugar occurs in the 
nectar is largely or completely broken down 
to levulose and dextrose, hen ly ke pers 
often state that honey is” predigested 
food. To break down cane sugar to the 
two constituent sugars requires the a 
tion of the enzyme invertase or sucrase, 
hence we assume, and quite properly, 
that bees add invertase to nectar in the 
ripening process. Now, as has previous 
ly been stated, the enzyme 1s not used up 


in this chemical change, so that one might 


assume that it still remains in honey. This 
is well known to be a fact, as was illus 
trated hy a process deseribed veurs nugo 
by the great beekeeper Doolitth His 
advice was that, in making wint food 
for bees, a thick sugar syrup be mixed 
with honey, for the purpose of prevent 
ing granulation. What happened in this 
ease was that the enzyme invertase in 
the honey changed some of the cane sugar 


levulose, thus 
the 


tartarie acid is 


to dextrose and partially 


bringing about same chemical action 


used for 
to note 


as oceurs when 


the same purpose. It is important 


that Doolittle’s method would be of no 


value if the honey had heen heated as 
in bottling, for such a degree of heat «de 
strovs the enzymes We do not now use 
the Doolittle method because of the dan 
ger of transmitting Ameérican foul brood 


In addition to invertase in honey, other 
found. 
‘'s starch to 


products 


enzymes Diastase or amalyss 


chan 


are 
which dextrose or to 


intermediate 


oe 
i 


such as dextrins, 


has also heen found. This is most inter 
esting in view of the fact that bees can 
not digest starch, indicating that the 
disastase in honey comes from the flowers 
in the nectar Diastase, of course, occurs 
in many plants which store starch as a 
reserve food supply. Inulase, which 


1s also ré port 


which 


changes inulin to levulose, 


ed in some honevs, Catalase, has 
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among others of its function the removal 
of the extra oxygen atom from hydrogen 
peroxide, is also reported in honey, and 
this enzyme occurs widely in plants. Fabian 
in his recent bulletin on the fermentation 
of honey points out that no enzyme capa 
ble of fermentation 
been found in honey, so that honey fe1 
mentation may 


alcoholie has 


causing 


be ascribed to some other 
cause, such as yeasts. 
Wherein Honey Differs from Other 
Sweets 
The facets about enzymes in honey are 
all most interesting, but what has this to 


do with the benefits or lack of benefits 


of honey as a food? In all probability 
the enzymes in honey are relatively un 
important in the digestion of food when 
honey is eaten, partly because a normal 


alimentary canal adequate 
the Further 
more, the amount of each of the enzymes 


doubtless relatively 


provides an 


supply of needed enzymes, 


in honey is small, 
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lack enzymes, having been “denatured” 
in the manufacturing process. Honey is 
unmodified in its preparation for market, 
having had nothing taken from it and 
nothing added. 

It is, however, true that the heating of 
honey, as is done in many bottling estab 
lishments, destroys the enzymes original 
ly present in it, which suggests that it 
may be desirable to consider ways and 
means whereby honey can be put on the 
market even without this change. It has 
been pointed out in former articles that 
levulose is easily broken down, even with 
the heat often applied in bottling, thus 
burned taste and a slight dis 

This actually oceurs in some 
bottling establishments to a considerable 
extent, thus injuring the flavor of the 

for the market. Aside from this, 
an application of heat destroys th« 
enzymes, so that we can no longer say of 
that honey that it is strictly as 


causing a 


coloration. 


honey 
such 


nature 





with the exeeption of invertase, which made it with the aid of the bees. It may 
appears to be present in relatively large be well to study this feature of our har 
amounts. The important fact regarding dling of honey more than we have in the 
enzymes in honey is that their presence past, and to avoid such high tempera 
marks off honey from other sugars and tures, merely for the sake of saving the 
syrups as a truly natural food. Cane enzymes, which are the trade mark of 
sugar, the various syrups which crowd the nature for a natural sweet. 
markets, and other highly refined foods Ithaea, N. Y. 
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VISITING ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 


\ heek« c p ‘ rs 
tour extending ove! 
several days usually 
succeeds ma cording to 
the eare with which 
the tour is planned 


and the promptness with which it is cat 


ried out. Staying too long in one place 
and then cutting out some part of the 
tour altogether to eateh up results in 


vonfusion, The Illinois tour 
fully planned and the plan rigidly exe 
euted. It lasted August 1 to August 
$, and covered 550 central Dh 
nois. Part of the the 


River, many 


was care 


from 
miles in 
route was 
the 
of Abraham Lineoln’s boyhood days, and 
all of it 
stantly 


along 
Sangamon scene of 80 
which he 
country, benu 


over highways con 


traveled—*prairie 


tiful, historical, and full of interest tor 
every one To Professor V. G. Milum 
should go much of the credit He had an 
cnormous police wl istle, and alsoa habit 


of blowing this whistle right in the midst 
of heated arguments, discussions, or dem 
but we soon found that when 


had to 


onstrations; 


ever his whistle blew 


! we jump for 

our ears. By this rigid adherence to a 

pre determined schedule, every part of ev 

ery day was carried out practically on 
schedule time. 

Professor Milum had had a number of 


Second Annual Beekeepers’ Tour of IIli- 
nois Covers 550 Miles in Central 
Part of the State 





By H. H. Root large enarl-clotl 
signs painted in red, 
and these were tied 
over the spare tire 


of each ear. This fea 
ture alone attracted 
attention, as evidenced 


by the interest shown as the long string 


a great deal of 


of automobiles passed through the eities, 
towns, and rural districts. A good many 
thousand people in central Illinois, by 
Saturday, August 4, knew for the first 
time that bee keeping has become a real 


business and that honey producers are 
enterprising and wide-awake enough t 


a businesslike investigation of 
methods as practiced by 


engage in 
prineiples and 
others, 

In central Lllinois the honey season was 


quite unfavorable this year, but in spite 
of this a total of 161 different beekeep 
ers participated in the tour the largest 
attendance recorded being at the apiary 
of Mr. Frank Zadel, Witt, Illinois, at 
noon of the third day At the various 
meeting points where the discussions, 
speeches, and demonstrations were give! 
local ber keepers were always in atte: 


the 
became enthused enough to go on to 


anee, and frequently local producers 


the 


next point, ol to pend even aun en 


day traveling from one point to anotl 
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sh 
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a 
dou! 


he tour 
the apiary of J. L. Woleott. 


at 


hit 
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picture on the cover of this issue 


vs about the average number of auto 


iles participating. Never less than 
zen, there were sometimes more than 
le that number in the “parade.” 

started at Normal, Illinois, 
Mr. Wol 
has about thirty colonies in standard 
s and has had a fair crop this year. 


had been having some loss of bees 
d bv entanglements on the bees’ 
due to pollen from milkweed. The 
r did not join the tour until the 
point visited, hence did not get a 


e at this point. 
the 


& son at Gibson 


home 
City. 


he second stop was made at 


W. E. 


Crow 


Crow has about 65 colonies. He 1s 
f nate in having two sons, both i1 
sted in bees. one of them being his 
hers’ right-hand man. Mr. Crow pro 
fuces both comb and extracted honey, 
ne therefore uses shallow supers ex 
velv. His main source is sweet clo 
( In 1926 especially he had a great 
of Hubam clover that began bloom 
ing early in August. Mr. Crow has ship 
ped comb as far away as Boston, Massa 
chusetts Fig. 4, No. ] 
Edward J. Steinberg, of Sibley, Dh 
is another beekeeper fortunate 1n 
ha g two sons who act as right hand 
n Mr. Steinberg has about 75 colo 
es He requeens every two years 
t t Ss renews half his queens every 
‘ ither in the spring o1 early in 


{ 
For 
ne 
+ 
Ay 
na 
ere 
sid 





markets li 


rust. Most of his 
ind ten pound pails, shipped hy 


erop the 
! 


pat 


} 


post at one dollar and = one dollar 
hty-five cents postpa respectivel 
shipment in this wa t is, of course 
essarv. as Mr. Steinberg pointed out 
der the lids in four places l ordet 
nform to postal regulations. Mr 
lvertises in various farm Jou! 


nie rg Ar 
the 


out by 


some vears 


part of his 
ut 


large! 
T S shipped pareel post 


zone he eithe! puts thie 


— 
rl 
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carton or sends 

Fig. 4, No. 2. 
Adams, at 


- 


pails ln a 
express. 
Edward [llinois, be 


strawn, 


Hh 
b 


lieves in “hot” bees If his bees get 
honey, he does not care how eross the 
are. Mr. Adams’ apiary 18 in a well 
kept orchard, and the principal source rf 
honey is sweet clove! Fig 5, No. ] 

a. "= Hendricks, at Chatswortl! hhh 
nois, makes his ow! foundat | LISeSs 
his own quecns. He has 108 nies l} 





Fig. 1 Professor V. G Milun Ay tur 
Ur versity of | ! 

ight-frame hives vhiel advocat« 
for comb-honey productio Mi Her 
dricks had taken off some honey, but wa 
not expecting much o! p this i 
Fig. 4, No. 

John Diereouff, at Ridge s " 
florist and berry-grower, produces con 
honey exclusively At the time f the 
tour he was sure of two-sup “aN Lue 


. = 
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and thought the crop might run to three 
supers per colony. As there is no alsike 
clover in this locality, the source of his 
honey is almost exclusively sweet clo 
ver. Earlier in the season there is a lit 
tle white clover that helps out in brood 
rearing. Mr. Diercouff winters outside on 
the summer stands in single-hive winter 
eases. (Fig. 4, No. 4.) 

While not a seheduled stop, there was 
an extra half hour available late in the 
afternoon of the first day and we took 
advantage of this fact to call on Mr. H. 
L. Dunn, of Onarga, Llinois. Mr. 
has 131 colonies in his back yard, right 
in town, the largest number of colonies 
that I have ever seen in so small a space. 
Many of Mr. Dunn’s hives and supers 
are home-made, but he says he is chang 
ing to factory-made. He had a good crop 
this year, and he ships most of his honey, 
since he lives in a small town and others 
supply the local market. He produces 
both and extracted honey. Mr. 
Dunn’s wife and daughter take care of 
any swarms that issue. Most of the hives 
ure located on square conduit tiles for 
hive-stands. (Fig. 4, No. 5.) 

The last apiary visited the first day of 
the tour was that of J. N. Koritz, fou 
miles north of Buckley. Notwithstand 
ing that most of the sweet clover in this 
locality was winter-killed, we saw a large 
field to the apiary, in full bloom 
and very fragrant. Mr. Koritz has about 
75 eolonies in this yard, and his apiary is 
beautifully kept, part of it being unde 
a grapevine trellis. The grass was smooth 


comb 


close 





Dunn 
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ly eut, everything being well kept and 
up to date. (Fig. 4, Nos. 6 and 7.) 

The evening of the first day was spent 
at Buckley, and after supper a program 
of speaking was held in the open air. A 
great many of the townspeople came over 
to the park to witness the demonstrations 
of new uses of honey. 

Second Day 

A couple of hours were devoted to an 
inspection of the equipment at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at the Vivarium build 
ing. Milum, being right at 
home here, acted in the dual capacity of 
host and general manager of the tour. 
In the college apiary (Fig. 3) right when 
the crowd was assembled, a swarm oblig- 
ingly came out, to the huge delight of 
everyone, 

At the familiar whistle, 
the tour resumed on schedule time. 
The first stop was made at Bondville at 
a yard of Geo. Rasmussen’s, who lives in 
Champaign. Mr. Rasmussen has at this 
yard (Fig. 5, No. 2) about 30 eolonies, and 
in his talk to the beekeepers he stressed 
the value of good queens. He has Ital 


Professor 


sound of the 
was 


ian bees only and manages to get along 
with practically no swarming. Mr. Ras 
mussen spends very little time with his 


bees—up to the time of the tour only 
about one hour per colony the whole sea 
son. He allows the bees plenty of room. 
He took 6000 pounds of extracted honey 
from 22 colonies in this location the year 
before. Mr. Rasmussen has two other 
yards. The main source of honey is sweet 


clover, although there are late flows of 











Fig. 3 Professor VV. G 





Milum in the college apiary, University of Illinois. 
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FIG 4—SOME ILLINOIS APIARIES AND THEIR KEEPERS. 


1) W. E. Crow, Gibson City, with his two sons, M. E. Crow and O. P. Crow. (2) E. J. Stein 
rg, Sibley, with his two sons, E. A. and R. L. Steinberg 3) J. P. Hendricks, Chatsworth. (4) 
hn Diercouff, Ridgeville, in his comb-honey apiary. (5) H Dunn, Onarga, in the midst of 
131-colony back-yard apiary. (6) J. M. Koritz, Bulkley. (7) J. M. Koritz’s apiary, Bulkley. 

%) Mrs. P. J. Vollmer, Macon. 
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FIG, 5 A FEW CLOSE-UPS OF ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 


(1) Edward Adams, Strawn. (2) George Rasmussen, Urbana. (3) John 


Haslan Moweaqua. 
(4) O. W. Kennett, Ohlman 
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Fig. 6 


heartsease, giving two good sourees of 
honey. He 
four years, 
and owes 
took 


fessor 


has been keeping bees for 
He is engaged in other work 
the fact that he 
a course in beekeeping under Pro 
Milum. 

Leaving the apiary of Mr. Rasmussen, 
a short stop was made at Emory Warner’s 


his success to 


apiary at Monticello, Illinois. Mr. War 
ner is an inspector, also secretary of the 
local association. While the yard in 


question that we visited has only about 
He 
winters in two stories, without packing. 
He is now expecting to winter in 
and one-half full super is 
really too much. Mr. Warner produces 
extracted honey mostly, although he al 


40 colonies, he has other apiaries. 


stories, as a 
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Apiary and honey-house of E. C 





Brunner, Decatur. 
He has a common alighting-board for 
whole rows of hives—a rather novel idea. 

After a splendid lunch at a roadside 
stand just north of Deeatur, we made a 
quick run through Decatur to the apiary 
of Mrs. P. J. Vollmer, at Macon, Illinois. 
Mrs. Vollmer is a capable beekeeper and 
has 75 ten-frame hives. 
She produces extracted honey mainly, al 
though comb honey some years. She win 
ters without packing, with a shallow 
food-chamber on top of the brood-chambe1 
when needed. (Fig. 4, No. 8.) 

John Haslan, Jr., at Moweaqua, [llinois, 


to 80 colonies in 


is a back-yard beekeeper who also has 
two sources of honey—-sweet clover and 
Spanish needles. (Fig. 00.) Mr. Haslan 


winters in packing-eases. The writer fur 


ways likes to have a little comb honey. nished a little diversion here when a 

A stop not on the schedule was that screen gave way, resulting in an awk 
at the apiary of E. C. Brunner, who is ward tumble when climbing down from 
very pleasantly situated at a bend of a the porch roof. No bones were broken 
road just north of Deeatur. (Fig. 6). no harm was done. 

(Continued in December issue.) 
as : = A= — 

The control of By F. W. Fabian value as “a food. 

fermented honey is Research Associate, Michigan Agricultural Their efforts have 








YUM 


of economic impor Experiment Station met with success and 
tanee to honey-pro- The Causes of and the Remedies for De- today honey is car 
ducer and consumer terioration of Honey by Fermentation ried as a standard 
alike. When every commodity in most 
farmer kept a few colonies of bees, and stores, It is rather embarrassing, however, 
honey was produced in small quantities, to sell a quantity of honey to a merchant 


it was usually consumed as comb honey 
or, if extracted, was used before fermen 
tation took place. Even though the hon 
fermentation, the loss 
in each case was usually small, since the 
quantity was not great. However, when 
honey is produced in large quantities and 
placed in the losses are 
spondingly greater and the control of 
the product becomes of economic impor 
tance. In recent years beekeepers are 
making a very commendable effort to 
place honey in stores and to advertise its 


ey was spoiled by 


storage, corre 


and then have it unsalable on account of 
fermentation. 

It was to answer the question, “What 
ferment?” that certain 
work has been conducted at the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
past several years. Samples of ferment 
ed honey have been received from many 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
At first some difficulty was experienced 
in solving the problem. However, a 
method has been devised whereby a bac 
teriological analysis can be made of the 


causes honey to 
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spoiled honey and the causative agent 
determined. 
Yeast Causes Spoilage 

After a suitable method had been de- 
vised, it was found that small microsco 
pic plants, known as yeasts, are respon 
sible for all the trouble. little 
plants find conditions sufficiently favor- 
uble in the honey for growth, and grow; 
and in growing they use sugar for their 
food. The exeretory products which are 
produced by the yeasts are alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. Analysis made of fer- 
menting honey shows as high as 6 per 
cent alcohol by volume to be present. The 
carbon dioxide, being a gas, causes bub- 
which give fermented 
its characteristic appearance. 
There are no harmful effects produced 
eating fermented honey. In _ faet, 
those who enjoyed the “eup that cheers” 


These 


bles, spoiled or 


honey 


by 


in days past would appreciate the fa 
miliar flavor. Furthermore, the yeasts 
present are a very nutritious form of 
food. However, fermented honey is ab 


normal honey and therefore highly unde 
sirable, every precaution should be 
taken to prevent it from spoiling. 
Where the Yeasts Come From 
It has been shown that yeasts may be 


present in the nectar of flowers, in the 
soil, and in the dust of the air. They 
have been found on the legs of honey 
bees and bumblebees. They appear to 
be present on the flowers and are ca 


ried by the bees into the hive and subse 
quently find their way into the honey as 
the bees deposit it in the comb. If the 
moisture content is sufficiently reduced 
and the honey is properly cared for, they 
may not any further trouble; but 
if the bees or the beekeeper are negligent 
in any particular in their subsequent op 
erations the make their presence 
known and the result is fermented honey. 
The great wonder is that more honey 
does not spoil, since these yeasts appear 
to be present in a great many samples 
of honey. 

How to Prevent Spoilage 

we now know the cause 
fermentation, we likewise know 
precautionary measures that may be tak 
en to prevent the spoilage. In the first 
place, honey should be thoroughly ripen 


cause 


veasts 


Since of the 


some 


ed. To seeure thoroughly ripened honey 
the colonies should be kept at full 
strength and the honey allowed to re- 
main in the hives until the bees have 


evaporated all the excess moisture. Weak 
colonies are more apt to produce honey 
containing an excessive amount of mois 
ture than are. Honey pro 
duced in a wet season is apt to contain 
more water and should be watched very 
closely. 

A second 
taken is 


strong ones 


that should be 
extracting the honey. 


precaution 
care in 


N 
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All the apparatus and utensils should be 
thoroughly cleaned. The extracting 
should be done in a clean room where 
there is no dust. The machinery should 
be washed and dried at the end of each 
day’s extraction. Honey about whieh 
there is any question should be extracted 
and 


separately placed in containers 
where it can be watched. 
Pasteurization 


One of the safest procedures to follow 
is to heat all honey to a temperature of 


145° F. for a period of 30 minutes. This 
is known as pasteurization. Honey  s¢ 
treated keeps very well, since all the 


yeasts present have been killed or atten 
tuated so that they do not give further 
trouble. Some beekeepers make a prae 
tice of heating all their honey and in this 
way reduce the spoilage to a minimum. 
Some apiarists with whom I have talked 
inform me that before they put thei 
honey in cans they heat it to a tempera 
ture of 160° F,. momentarily. They elaim 
that they are never troubled with fe 
mented honey when they follow this pro 
cedure, Pasteurization is practiced with 
success in the dairy industry, in the un 
fermented juice industry, in the canning 
industry, and other food industries. Ex 
tracted honey placed in cans may be con 
sidered a branch of the canning in 
dustry, and, since it is subject to the 
same ills, should be treated accordingly. 
Excessive heating has a _ tendency to 
darken the product, so care should be exer 
cised in the application of heat +» honey, 
or its salability will be impaired. 
Storage 

Storage is a very important considera 
tion in the points to observe in the sue 
cessful marketing of honey. The whole 
story may be told in two words, “cold” 
and ‘‘dry.’’ Let us see why we advocat 
placing honey in a cool dry place. In 
the first place, the spoilage is caused by 
a living micro-organism that needs heat 
to grow. The colder the storage, within 
reason, the less active the yeasts will be. 
If honey is placed in a warm room some 
where near the optimum temperature for 
the yeast, then we are establishing a fa 
vorable environment for the yeasts and 
they will respond to their environment 
by growing and fermenting the honey. 

The second factor is dryness. It is 
very essential to store honey in a dry 
place, since it will actually absorb water 
from the atmosphere. As the top layers 
of honey absorb water, they become di- 
luted to a point where the yeasts present 
are able to grow and cause fermentation. 
As the yeasts become accustomed to the 
more concentrated solution, they gradual- 
ly grow deeper in the can and cause fer- 
mentation throughout. Our experiments 
show that a great many samples of nor- 
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mal honey contain yeasts that are capa 
ble of causing spoilage when a small 
amount of water is absorbed. This was true 
with honey which appeared normal in every 
respect with no signs of fermentation 
after the water was absorbed. In 
other words, as long as this honey was 
kept in a cool dry place it showed no 
fermentation; but when it was 
moist warm atmosphere the 
conditions were favorable for the devel 
opment of the yeasts which spoiled it. In 
the preservation of eggs in cold storage, 
we have a good example of the proper re 
lationship between temperature and mois 


until 


signs of 


= ° 
in a 


placed 


ture. Here both must be regulated to a 
very exact degree to secure the best re 
sults. If they ure not properly controlled, 
the eggs deteriorate very rapidly. While 
these two factors need not be controlled 
so exactly in honey storage, yet they 
should be controlled within certain lim 


its for the best results. 
What to Do With Spoiled Honey 
Supposing that the honey has under 


fermentation and not be 


gone ean mar 
keted, what should be done with it? The 
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best disposition that can be made of it 
and about the only one is to convert it 
into honey vinegar. 

This may be done by diluting the hon 
ey with water so that there is about 15 
per cent sugar present. This may be 
done by adding 40 to 45 pounds of honey 
to 30 gallons of water. Minerals should 
be added to this mixture to supply food 
for the yeasts, after heating this mixture 


to 145° F. for 30 minutes. A pure cul 
ture of yeast should be added when it 
has cooled sufficiently. After about three 


to four weeks, mother of vinegar or vine 
gar bacteria may be added. At the end 
of six months or a year the resulting 
product will be a delicious honey vinegar 
which usually finds a ready sale. In this 
way fermented honey may be salvaged 
and need not be a total loss. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
{Technical Bulletin 92. on 
Honey and Cireular Bulletin 85 on Hon 
ey Vinegar ean be obtained by those es 
pecially interested in these subjeets by 
writing to the Michigan State College of 
Agriculture, East Lansing, Mich. 


Fermented 


Editor. | 
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WINTERING IN A RAINY REGION 


In our Paecifie edges are turned 
coast elimate, and By W.L. Arant down all around 
doubtless in other and fastened in this 


rainy 
the winter tempera 
ture stays most of : 
the time above the freezing point, win 
ter care must be such as to give first con 
moisture rather than to 
cold. The matter of making hives com 
pletely rain-proof the rain 
tinues for days and sometimes for weeks, 
often accompanied by considerable wind, 
deserving careful consideration. 
If the fall rain is permitted to enter and 
cause a damp condition within, the first 
lap of the winter journey starts with a 


regions where 


sideration to 


when eon 


is one 


handicap. 

How Water Creeps into the Hive 

These fall rains often catch us without 
extra rain protection on the hives. If 
we use wood covers, eracks and leaks oe 
easionally appear; but even if these are 
in good condition, the water runs around 
the sidge edges and back along the inner 
surface of the cover. The metal tele 
scope cover would appear to solve this 
problem, but unless the lower edge and 
and the inside vertical surface are paint 
ed the water will enter by capillary ae 
tion and the inside of the cover become 
saturated by absorption from the outside. 
Sheets of roofing paper cut a little larger 
than the hive top have been used, but 
here again the water will run around the 
edges and along the under side, unless the 


Keeping the Interior of the Hives Dry 
, During the Rainy Season 


position so that the 
water will drip 
off. 

To all of the above, even with the pre 
cautions taken as suggested, there is one 


objection. The necessity of setting the 
hive a little lower in front than at the 


rear so that the bottom-board will slope 
toward the entrance inclines the cover in 
the same direction. The result is that 
the water runs toward the front, drips 
upon the alighting-board, and splashes 
in at the entrance. Thus the one ventilat 
ing avenue that must be depended upon 
to carry away much of the vapor-laden 
air from within is itself a sea of wet 
ness. 

What about packing-cases? Whether it 
pays to use them I am not prepared eith 
er to affirm or to deny; but if used, spe 
cial care must be given to their design 
and eonstruction, else the moisture will 
enter and saturate the packing material, 
which then becomes worse than useless. 
Shingle Roof Prevents Moisture Entering 

Hive 

For wintering hives without packing 
eases the shingle roof over the regular 
cover is an excellent investment. It is 
not by any means a new but 
could be more generally used to advan 
tage. It is inexpensive, quickly made, 
and quite reliable for shedding rain, I 


device, 
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has the further advantage of running the 
water off at the sides of the hive, leav 
ing the entrance dry. For this point 
alone it is worth its cost, even for metal 
roofs, and, furthermore, may be used over 
these metal covers for shade on hot days. 








\ shingle roof set over a wooden cover pre 
vents moisture from creeping in under the 
cover 


The shingle roof is simply an inverted 
“V”" made of shingles, which are nailed 
to a piece of 2” about 28 
Each side has a_ double 
When set upon the 
hive it forms a half-pitch gable roof. The 
through the butts, 
ends to project down 


er on 


x 4” or 2” x3 
inches long. 
eourse of shingles. 
shingles are nailed 
leaving the thin 
ward. 

piece cs 2 
é-penny 
roof. 


The material, which ineludes a 
: 28 shingles, and a few 
nails, costs here about l5e per 





Hlive covered with roofing paper keeps moisture 
out Note how the roofing paper on top is 
turned down all around so that water will drip 
off instead of creeping up inner edge of cover 
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Because of the lightness and open con- 
struction of these shingle covers, the 
writer was so sure that they would blow 
off (unless weighted or anchored in some 
way) that they were not taken seriously 
until recently. Contrary to expectations, 
however, not a single one has been known 
to blow off, even in the most fitful wind. 
Eliminating Moisture Arising Within the 

Hives 

It is obvious, of course, that a winte) 
colony is not necessarily kept dry by 
keeping out the rain, since the condensa 
tion of moisture from the bees must be 
reckoned with and provision made for its 
The practice of wrapping hives 
completely in tarred paper, which is wa 


escape. 





Tarred paper on the sides only, together wit! 
the shingle roof keeps out most moisture fron 
outside 


terproof, sueceeds quite well in keeping 
out the moisture—-and suceceds altogether 
too well in preventing the escape of mois 
ture from the cluster within. The wet 
test hives | when first 
some thus 


have ever seen 
opened in the were 
wrapped, 

Another wet from 
wintering bees without packing in hives 
Warm, moist au 
mostly 


spring 


condition results 
with thin wood covers. 
from the eluster will 
upon the eoldest surface, and this cove 
is the first to be chilled, since it is not 
so thick as the side walls. The water cor 
back upon the 
This condition is easily 
remedied by placing an empty super 
overhead filled with packing material, 
and wrapping the sides of the hive with 
tarred paper to prevent 
ing where hive and supe 


condense 


densing overhead drips 


bees and combs. 


moisture enter 
join. The paper 
should extend only far enough up unde! 
the cover to prevent water from running 
This permits 
from the top of the 

If metal covers are used, an inch otf 


inside, some evaporatio! 


packing material 
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newspapers or pieces of magazines be 
tween the metal cover and the inner cover 
provides insulation agains, cold and also 
provides for some escape of moisture. 


Good normal colonies in one and a half 
or two stories winter well in this way. 
In general, a one-story hive has too 


little 
easily. 
Influence of Size of Winter Entrance 

The size of the entrance is doubtless a 
factor in preventing too much accumula 
tion of moisture within. It is suggested 
that we experiment by not contracting 
the entrances too much. 

It is true that bees will stand a lot of 
Last fall I found four colonies 
down in the tide flats on the sea coast in 
old unpainted hives with leaky covers, 
just after a rain so heavy that it had 
flooded the roads and raised the streams 
out of their banks. The hives looked as 
if they had just floated 
from Japan, but the bees were alive and 
apparently happy. Perhaps the owner cov 
ered them up later on, and they made it 
through the winter in a sort of way. In 


air space, and becomes moist more 


wetting. 


wet as across 
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with tarred pa 
per on sides and protected by shingle roof 


Rainproof. Completely covered 


this mild temperature a colony with half 
a chanee will often pull through. But a 
wet mouldy condition inside the hive not 
weakens the doubtless 
European 
infectious 
Forest 


only colony, hut 
foul 


diseases to get a 


and othe 
foothold. 


enables brood 


Grove, Oregon, 


2 By —<——— —EE 





BAG PACKING IN GROUPS 


In the November, By Wm. H. Wolford single colony way. 
1927, issue of Glean , y An optional refine 
ings was described Simple and Inexpensive Method of Pack- ment. that of packing 
and illustrated a ing That Avoids Handling hetween the hives, 


method of packing 
with bags individual . 
colonies for winter. This method was 
designed especially for the 
man who would pack if he could 
quickly and easiiy, but otherwise 
not pack at all. Briefly, the 
as follows: 
The hive is 
bottom-insulating 


few-colony 
pack 
might 
method is 


first set 
tarred 


upon a 
paper; 
leaves 


piece of 
bags of 
next set 
about the hive, the one in front being set 
upon a channel-strip over the 
and a fifth bag of packing, more heavily 
filled than the others, goes upon the top 
after the outer 
the escape hole in the inner cover open 
ed, and a few folds of tightly woven eloth 
placed over the hole. A wrapper of tarred 
paper, the upper part of folded 
down and securely tied, forms the weath 
er coat, into the bottom of which the pro 


compressed straw or are 


entrance, 


cover has been removed, 


which is 


truding edges of the bottom paper are 
turned up and tucked. 


\daptation of the individual bag pack 
to more extensive use affords quick, neat, 


and satisfactory proteetion to larger 


The individual pack requires five 


vards. 


sacks and ten feet of new paper each 
vear Four colonies grouped require but 


double the number of packing sacks and 


about seven feet more of paper than the 


Loose Packing Material 


requires only a slight 
additional expense. 
Kither straight-row or orthodox quadru 
ple grouping may be employed; and whil 
the long rows employed by some are not 
recommended, still bag packing 
seem as well adapted to these as to quad 


would 
ruple groupings here detailed. Combined 
neatness and economy of bag packing in 
groups contribute to the system’s favor, 
while the nature of the system itself con 
forms especially to winte! 
ing. 


single-story 


Yard Grouping 

Spring arrangement of colonies for 
bag packing in fours is suggested in Fig. 
1. The rows are straight, with the hives 
facing one direction, usually 
south. A break is left after each 
hive. Thus when the hives are 
together for packing, greater similarity 
is maintained to summer grouping than 
with unbroken which is desirable. 
Spring arrangement of colonies for quad 


east or 
fourth 
moved 


rows, 


ruple grouping in orthodox fashion by 
bringing together back-to-back hives 
from adjacent rows is, of course, the 
same as when wooden cases are used. 
Packing 

The individual bag pack employes a 
bottom protection of tarred paper It is 
particularly desirable that this feature 
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be retained when packing in groups. Not 
only is a desirable degree of bottom pro 
tection provided, but the whole packed 
unit is sealed against ground moisture, 
wind currents, and mice. Such bottom 














Hives are 
fusion 


summer to 
they are moved 


packed 


grouped in 


prevent con 


when together and 


protection becomes practically mstless 


future use the 
tions of the previous season’s paper when 


by reserving for best por 


unpacking in spring. Even short lengths 
of bottom paper, generously lapped, are 


about as efficient as new unbroken 


strips. 


Remove the outer covers and 


close up 


% » 
Fig. 2, or as in 


if you prefer to inter-pack. Ly 
left 
the hives stand elos« 
simplifies 
methods 


the group of hives as in 
Fig. 3 
Fig. 3, three-inch spaces are 
the hives; 


betwee) 
in Fig. 2, 
which arrangement 
packing somewhat. soth 


together " 
havi 





Group of four hives placed tight against each 
other ready for packing 
been used in wooden cases, and either 


is adaptable to the bag pack. 

Align the hives to the front edge of 
the bottom paper, permitting the latter 
to project about a foot at the back and 


ends. If hive-groups rest on rails, stuff 
in dry leaves between bottoms and the 
ground. If one-piece tunnel-strips are 


used, hives must be leveled to the strips 
as well as aligned; but two or four shorter 


pieces serve fully as well as a single 
strip, and eliminate precise and fussy 
leveling. Remove the eseape-hole blocks 


and lay over the openings several folds 
of heavy cloth or canvas. Figs. 2 and 3 
illustrate the closed-up groups, ready, ex 
eept for tunnel-strips, to the 
sacks of packing. 

The system chosen determines the cost 
and simplicity of packing procedure. The 


receive 
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system illustrated in Fig. 2 requires a 


minimum of time and material, while 
that of Fig. 3 affords inter-packing at 
slight extra cost. 

Have stuffed twelve sacks for the 
“long” pack, Fig. 3, or ten for th 


“short” pack, Fig. 2, with chopped straw, 
leaves, or well-dried shavings. Cram fou: 
extra full for either method, reserving 
them for the tops. Two others (two and 
a half for the long pack) should be bui 
thinly filled for the tunnel 
strips in front. All (except a second halt 
sack for the back of the long pack and 
three 20-inch sacks for packing betwee: 


i » 
use along 


hives) should be stretched their entir 
lengths in filling. Fold over and fastei 
the sack tops and rough-stiteh, employ 





eS + 





arranged for 
hives 


(rroup of four hives packing be 


tween 
term the 


thrust 
intervals 


ing what women “over-and 
stitch, or crate staples 
through at and elinch. Thess 
prepared sacks are kept and stored from 


year to year. 


over” 


Arrange the packed sacks about the 
group of hives, at first slanting the out 
side ones while binding their tops in 
place with a loop ot cord, Then shove 
in the bottoms, working about the eon 


tents of the sacks until all hive surface 
is covered unbrokenly with packing ma 
terial. Especially make certain that top 
sacks are snugly placed and joined. In 
the ‘‘long’’ pack, the three inter-packing 
sacks are inserted before binding the out 
side bags in place. All go firmly to the 
bottom paper. A “long” packed group 
is shown in Fig. 4. In “short” packing, 
eliminate merely the inter-packing sacks 
and close up the hive-group tight. 
Twenty feet of tarred paper will en 
close the “long” packed group and pro 
vide sufficient end-lap. Seventeen feet 
will wrap the simpler system. Draw the 
cut strip, on edge, securely about the bag 
packed group and pin with slender nails 
A few inches of bottom paper should 
still project beyond the skirt. This now 
is turned up and tucked inside the outer 
wrap. Tack lath or slats across thé 
front to the very bottom of the bottom 
board side rails. The lath-top should bi 
on a level with the inside runway. Fou 
%”x1” or 1%” entrance holes, one fo: 


each hive, are cut through the paper ona 


N« 
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entrance-holes, 
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evel with the lath-tops, these latter form 
doorsteps. By cutting 
one about eleven inehes 
from end and twenty inches 
nside of either outer hole, greater spac 
ng between flight holes will be provided 
than when cutting the the usual 
av. 


ng convenient 


either one 


holes 


To complete the top, crease in the ends 
f standing paper and fold down the front 














Bags of packing material are put in place 
rround and between the hives 
and back, smoothing out the worst sur 
face pockets that form. <A four or five 
inch center-lap should result. Lay upon 
the lap a 3” x 7%” strip of board about 
five feet long, with an eight-inch hole 
lrilled previoulsy at either end. Strong 
cord from these holes to ground pegs 
hold the slat and lap in place. Editor 


Demuth’s hot-asphalt seal along the top 
lap, replacing lap-slat and lap-slat cord, 
should simplify if not cheapen this im 
portant detail. Two or three girth-cords 


reinforee the paper coat and hold it 
snug. 
Marks to Prevent Drifting 
Simple preeaution should prevent ap 


preciable drifting. Drive a broad 
into the ground 
tween the entranees, 
or sizable lump of earth 


outside pair of flight holes. 


peg 
cdgewise midway be 
inne! Drop a stone 
between each 


Chalk-marks 
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tend further to lessen confusion in win 
ter flight. 

Ten used sacks (enough for the short 


pack) are worth about fifty cents. Pack 
for 


ing material usually is obtainable 
the asking. New paper, after the first 
year, is needed only for the standing 


strip. Three grades of tarred paper are 


obtainable, running 250, 400, and 500 
square feet per roll. Using the 400-foot 
grade, eighteen feet per group wraps 


seven groups (twenty-eight colonies) 
per roll, at about six 
for paper costs. Spreading the fifty cents 
per group for over a period of 
years, the cost per colony should figure 
about a cent and a half a season. A 
fraction of a cent per year should cover 
the cost of cord. Lap-slats and lath 
strips, when purchased new, jump first 
costs upward; but the life of 


cents pet colony 


sacks 


these is 

















The 


group is then covered with tarred paper, 
the upper portion being folded down and held 
in place by a narrow board 


many vears. The hot-asphalt seal doubt 
less does a better job at no greater cost. 
Nine cents per colony per year should cover 
practically all costs for material, using 
purchased slats preserved ten years. By 
using slats and lath strips from salvaged 
stuff on hand, the per-colony-per-year 
eost should scarcely exceed the five-cent 
mark. 
Schoharie, N. Y. 
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IMPROVING THE HONEY MARKET 


L think the first 
time that any of us 
had notice in an in 


direct way of mar 
keting troubles was 
away back in the 
days of Adam and Eve. 
that answer was, “Am I 
brother’s keeper?” Today you are 
asking yourself the same question, only 


Most of us re 
member Cain’s 
my 


vou are putting it, “Am I interested in 
my neighbor?” 

Marketing in the last few years has 
heen somewhat sad for the farmers, be 


coming more acute each year with the 
heavy trend of population toward the 
cities; and the need for rapid transfer 


By Lester Bamberger 


Need of Better Understanding of the 
Intricate Working of 
Markets 


of all foods from all 
points of production, 
both foreign and lo 


eal, makes the con 
tact far different 
than it was a few 


years back. This, of course, forces a demand 
for a larger supply than was necessary 
when the population was more evenly 
halaneed. This situation applies to all 
kinds of food, and honey is no exception. 

The day that we really and truly mar 
ket our honey is not the day we sign on 
the dotted line or receive our cheek, but 
it is the very day we start producing the 
crop. In making this statement I do not 
intend to convey the idea that we have 
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to keep accurate account of every cent it 
costs to produce, because I do not be 
lieve that there is one of my readers who 
minute thinks that the cost of 
production ever enters into the minds o1 
consideration of the buyers. It matters 


for one 


not what the size of the crop is, or its 
kind, 1 have yet to know of a single buy 
er who ever asked what it cost to pro 
duce the article. 


Limitations of Producer 

When I say the proper day to sell the 
crop is at the opening of the season I in 
sist that the honey producer must get his 
mind in the proper attitude long before 
he is ready to say how much he has to 
offer. It does not take the ordinary brain 
very long to understand the difference in 
thought running through the head of the 
buyer and the producer. The producer 
is tired out-—not broke, but badly bent, as 
all farmers usually are, having been on 
the job every day he could work, with 
all the details to look after, the 
petty troubles of all the men helping him, 
together with flat tires and broken parts, 
and, in addition to this, guessing from 
day to day on the weather conditions. 
The other man is the buyer, amply pre 
pared and-having a better understanding 
of the entire situation. 

Competing in a World Market 

If the producer is ready to make the 
contact with the market he usually mus 
ters up all the courage he can gather and 
fills his pockets full of samples. When 
he puts these samples on the buyer’s desk 
he usually sees a few more of like grade 
or better. This is the first time the aver 
age man really is sincerely interested in 
his neighbor’s welfare. If he had 
before any thought to his neigh 
.bor’s affairs he certainly is about to give 


also 


ever 
given 
r 


i deal from 


even be 


t more beeause 
“Ve ry cornet! of the 
yond its borders samples of the other fel 
low’s efforts are brought to his attention. 
It matters not if they be of like grace 


or not, the quantity distanee from 


now, 


ure 
MK 


country or 


and 


his market are now factors entering into 
the bargain. The buyer, of course, has 
had time to gather together all these 


real facts of our fellow beekeepers’ work, 
and is in a better what 
the price shall be. 


position to say 


I will not enter into the question of 
how close ly the buyers are knitted to 
gether, for no one is in a position to 
state; but we do actually drive them to 
gether with our present system of mar- 


certainly will not 


much higher than 


keting, and 
he able to 


one buyer 
pay a price 


another. 

If the producer 1s rathe pressed for 
funds, no doubt his neighbor is likewise; 
and any other reason for quick sales is 
just as likely as not to be also running 
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in his mind. So you will understand that 
the proper time to go to market is befor: 
we get dolled up for the finish. 
Limitations of Buyer 

I will stop right here to state that the 
buyer is not exempt from conditions as 
they are and can only buy at what he 
feels is a safe figure. The very fact that 
you have not interested in your 
neighbor’s welfare is one of the reasons 
why you lose your nerve when you see 
all those wonderful samples in front of 
you, representing your fellow beemen, 
all anxious to be the first to unload and 
not caring what becomes of you or me. 
Don’t blame the buyer for not buying all 
the honey that is offered him. Don’t 
blame the producer for trying to sell his 
crop when he bread. He is not 
guilty as an individual, but as a body 
we are guilty of that wrong which we as 
fellow keepers of the bees should, above 
all other farmers, have learned from our 
bees. 

If the 
teach me to 


been 


needs 


bees teach me anything they 
work with a method from 
start to finish, considering myself as al 
ways 2 small part of a large spoke in the 
wheel, and when we compare honey to such 
products as cherries, melons, or even the 
staff of life, I must again state that we 
have all the more reason to develop the 
proper marketing methods. You have 
heard that cutting down production will 
solve the problem. Just stop long enough 
to think to whom you would go, whiie in 
your right mind, with the thought of tell 
ing a producer to cease entirely or ask 
him to produce only half a crop while, 
of course, you would attempt to get in 


your full crop. What would you think 
of the fellow who would come up to you 
with such an idea? 

Men who have devoted a good deal of 


thought and attention to this matter ari 
better qualified to give their opinion, and 
this: the time is not far off whe: 
we will double the production otf honey, 


it is 


and with a more steady supply thei: 
views are warranted in telling us that 
the price will bye better he eause of bf 
larger demand. 

Some years ago a kind-hearted bee 


keeper stated that he had joined thirteen 


associations, that they had all “busted,” 


and he was willing to try again. That 
man had the right idea, but evidently h: 
was not a leader. Banding together the 


beekeepers of California will be don 
again, only I promise you it will be done 
with their eyes open. It will be don 
with as much protection for the buyer 
as for the producer The same freedon 
we have now will be possible, the sam: 
weak sisters we have now will be looke: 
after, the same careless producers wi 
(Continued on page 737 
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age FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 








BEEKEEPING IN FRANCE 


How a French Girl Successfully Operates a Series 
of Out-apiaries 


lI have been a beekeeper for 10 
now, having started to keep bees when 
20 years old, and am so fond of the busi 
ness of my choice that | would not change 
it for any other kivd of work. 1 live in 
the part of France known as Le Gatenais, 
a district famed for its fine-quality hon 
and numerous of Not 
following the usual advice to begin on a 


years 


ey colonies bees. 


small seale, 1 started on my own (after 
a season’s trial on a bhee-farm) with 150 
colonies, and never repented of that 


colonies 


of 
past 


rather as 
years | 
but the 
distastrous 
many 


important number 
During the 
to 300 
was 


a beginning. 
inereased colonies, 
year, which 


roreed 


have 
such a 
to unite 


last 


one here, me colo 
nies, 

Now you must not think that in France 
one can keep 300 eolonies of bees in the 


sume yard, as this seems possible in Amer 


ica. My bees are scattered in five api 
aries: one home apiary at the back of 
our house, and four out-dpiaries, about 
six miles from one another. I own a 
small car to visit my out-apiaries, and 
occasionally hire a motor lorry for cart 


ing the supers. I also need an assistant 
during the main part of the beekeeping 
that is, from May to August. 

distriet has one striking feature. 


season 


Our 


It is solely agricultural and perfectly 
flat, with fields stretching as far as the 
eve can see and carefully cultivated to 


the edge of the roads. There is 
nothing to relieve the monotony of the 
landscape except a few small groves scat- 
tered over the plain and rows of trees 
along the white ribbon of a road. The 
wealth of the district, in a beekeeper’s 
point of view, lies in the sainfoin fields, 


very 


which are very abundant and represent 
about a fourth part of the whole terri 
tory. 


This country would just be ideal with 
the amount of sainfoin flowers we have 
by the 20th of May, if there were not 
one drawback: that is, the lack of early 
spring flowers and fruit trees. It really 
needs a lot of eare from the beekeeper 
to get good strong colonies for the begin 
ning of the honey flow in May. 
beekeepers prefer to cart their bees to an 
early breeding district and bring them 
back when the sainfoin begins to bloom. 
Those who leave their at home ean, 
however, rely on dandelions blooming in 
Mareh and 


Some 


bees 


April. There is also some 
rape, and then we generally have an 
abundance of a sort of wild mustard 


which.the farmers carefuly try to destroy 
with sprays of sulphuric acid. But their 


efforts are never successful enough to 


suppress all these weeds, and plenty are 
left for the bees to thrive upon until the 
main honey flow arrives, toward the mid 








Mile. Rorthays in her apiary at Loiret France. 





Note the straw-covered skeps between some of 


the hives. 
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dle of May. This honey flow is very 
heavy, lasts about a month, and gives a 
much appreciated white honey. 

It is also at that time that the swarms 
issue, but I find that 
troubled by excessive 


here we are not 
swarming as it 
some other countries. With 
the French black bee, which is my favor 
ite strain, and ten or twelve frame hives, 
1 get in a normal year an average of ten 
to twelve per cent of swarms. 

\ month after this main honey flow is 
over, the sainfoin, whieh has heen cut 
time by (that is, when 
decay) starts to 
This second honey flow is 
often quite good also, but the honey it 
vields is slightly tinted. 

As soon as the first honey 


happens in 


in «clue farmers 


the flowers begin to 


hloom again 


flow is over 


the supers are removed, so as to get only 
white honey, and brought back 
extracted. Then for the see 
flow the best colonies are su 


pe feet ly 
home to he 
ond honey 


pered again, Some are given brood 
frames in which to build comb to fill 
with honey, these combs being distrib 


uted in the fall between the lighter colo 


nies. I always manage to leave plenty of 


honey (about 15 kgs. per colony) so as to 
have as little feeding as possible to do 
in the autumn. [15 kgs. is equivalent to 


about 3 Editor. | 

It is also during the second honey flow 
that I requeen my colonies. By the tenth 
of August our and the 
bees are left to themselves. From then 
to the fall, in the weeds of the fields or 
the wild flowers along the roadside they 
find just enough nectar for their daily 
use and to rear enough brood to be well 
provided with young bees for winter. 

The bees are wintered in the apiary, 
not in eellars, with no special packing 
but a thick cushion over the frames and 
a screen in front of the entrances to pre 
vent the mice from entering the hives. I 
use the Dadant-Blatt hive, whieh is 
much used in France with either ten or 
twelve frames in the breod-chamber. 

Loiret, France. Marcelle de Rorthays. 
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MOUNTAIN STATES ASSOCIATION 


3 pounds. 


season is ove! 


Co-operative Honey-Marketing Association De- 
velops Extensive Foreign Market 


The 
started on its way to points of destina 
tion in various parts of the world. The 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation, comprising eight western states 
in its organization, has found outlets for 
the product of its members and is making 
speedy shipments to several foreign 
ports, and members will have rapid re 
returns for the sale of their product. 

Directors and officers of the association 


intermountain honey crop has 
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convened for their annual meeting on 
Oct. 2 and 3 to discuss problems relative 
to production and distribution, with all 
of the states represented by their diree 
tors. It was decided to continue th: 
policy of selling the honey on the deliver 
price basis. The price set for honey e. 
i. f. Hamburg, figures out 
about 7% cents per pound f. o. b. 
ping point. Corresponding 
prevail to wholesalers in London, Paris, 
Liverpool, and other European cities. 


Germany, 
ship 


prices will 


A shipment of 700 cases of honey left 
Seattle, Washington, recently, the 
getting much publicity in Seattk 
papers, as it was the largest lot of honey 
ever shipped from the Washington port. 
Much of this honey came from the south 
ern Idaho honey producers. It was also 
stated that during the first week of Octo 
ber Portland and Seattle ports will han 
dle 2000 cases of honey for the associa 
tion. One lot of 500 will go to 
Genoa, Italy; one lot of 400 cases to 
Hamburg, Germany; another lot of 200 
cases goes to London, and a shipment of 
100 eases is billed for Liverpool. Some 
association honey will reach China. 


sion 


cases 


Thus western honey is finding its des 
tination in widely located spots of the 
globe. The association started less than 
three years ago. With one hundred mem 
bers, listing 22 000 eolonies of bees, com 
prising its membership fifteen months 
ago, the Mountain States Honey Produe 
ers’ Association has grown steadily un 
til now it markets the products of 370 
members with a listing of 84,000 colonies 
The quality product of this o1 
ganization is in demand in the United 
States as well as in the foreign market, 
and demands top prices wherever sold. 

Jerome, Idaho. Walter L. Cark. 


of bees. 














Mr. and Mrs. N. FE. Miller and daughter, Provo 
Utah Mr Miller is one of the most extensive 
honey-producers in the West 
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TOP ENTRANCE IN WINTER 


How Bees Behave During Cold Weather in Up- 
side-Down Beekeeping 


With the top entrance and closed bot 
tom no animal can get by the winter 
eluster to reach the honey below the bees. 


Nearly always at least one bee can be 
scen slowly pacing in front of the clus 
ter, the temperature seldom going below 
52° KF. near the cluster. The bees are 


ready at all times to resist invasion in 
winter. Excitement will raise the tem 
perature of the entry and the entire hive. 
If you seratech your finger-nail gently on 
the baffle-plate of a top-entrance in mid 
winter, a bee will come running out with 
one ear cocked up and looking this way 





Mr. Brown refuses to be orthodox Not only 
does he put the entrance of the hive at the top, 


ut here we see him taking off comb-honey 
supers at night and in winter, using a lantern 
for light The brood-chamber and food-cham 
ber are lifted out of the way by rope and pullley 
and that. “Who comes here?” she says. 
For an answer she gets a whiff of frosty 
air and runs back to the warm air near 
the «luster. 

The direet opening between bees and 
open air should have an area of from 


three to eight square inches, depending on 


strength of colony indieated by winte: 
cluster behavior. Direet observation 
through the entrance is made by flash 


light at night. If you have never tried 
it you will be surprised to learn how much 
easier it is to into a dark hole at 
night. Day-light blinds the eye. 

Being employed away from home dur 
ing the day, my bee work is done largely 
aut night. In my winter work with the 
hees in top-entranee hives [ had oceasioi 


+ 


sce 


one hive three times in one week 
making about five times 


open 
last January, 
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that this colony had been disturbed dur 
ing the winter. Their comb-honey supers 
had been removed in Deeember, and some 
of the held a pow-wow about it 
after the last manipulation. “Something 


bees 

















hive is 
‘Rob 
advantages 

supers 


the 
lowered into place on the closed bottom 


After having ‘‘robbed’’ the bees, 


has its 
the 


the 


bees 


winter 
are out of 


during 
the 


bing’’ 
since 
ought to be done about this monkey busi 
ness,” said one bee. “Sure there should,” 
said another, and then a third bee chimed 
in: “Yes, and I’m the bee that’s going to 
do it.” This bee appointed herself a com 
mittee of one to lay for the disturber, 
and when I appeared again the next day 
this bee must have seen me coming, for, 
although it was 5° F. below zero, 
leaped two feet out of the hive and plant 
ed her stinger on the end of my beak with 
a good old summer-time jab. 
I never could detect any harm done by 
manipulation with top-en 
There are no insuperable 


she 


my winter 

trance hives. 
difficulties in changing hive-bodies, but 
it requires more than a mere smattering 


knowledge of bee culture to be sure of 
desired results. 
Now let everybody hold up his’ hand 


who has had a bee fly out and sting him 
in sub-zero weather. Ec. W. Brown. 
Willow Springs, Il. 


ea A ao 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Importance of Constantly Reminding the Public 
of the Virtues of Honey 


Consider the number of honey produce 
but 
the 


ers who never, or rarely, advertise. 
Why thus? 


heekeeper 


merely a 


Does average 


view advertising us expensive, 
gamble? It is well to bear in mind that 


without faith little can be accomplished 
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in anything, and this is true of advertis 
ing as with anything else. For that rea 
son it becomes expedient to run more than 
merely one or two advertisements, really 
to probe its pulling possibilities. Just let 
the skeptical beekeeper try out a few 
newspaper advertisements, when next de 
sirous of moving his honey more speed 
ily and more profitably. 

The average newspaper column will 
prove of sufficient width, the depth to 
run, say, from four to eight inches. Tell 
about the various good merits of your 
particular honey, why it should be used 
by different people, not only as it is, but 
more extensively in various dishes. Hon 
ey, proves a desirable article for 
gifts. Let the beekeeper decide to urge 
its purchase also as birthday gifts, for 


too, 


the sick, and for children to offset can 
dy’s inroads. 
There are many other merchandising 


possibilities, such as canvassing, mail-or 
der work, and Much 
throughout the to keep people sold 
on honey by means of the telephone, in 
viting visits to your apiaries, getting peo 


fairs. ean be done 


y eal 


ple more keenly interested in bees and in 
your products, thus helping to spread the 
good word. Bear in mind, the more peo 
ple know about vour work the better it 
is for your business, not only so far as 
they themselves are concerned, but they 
will talk about your occupation so that 
other people will become interested and 
eager to learn more. 

If the thought 
lower your 


ever oeceurred to 
prices, dispel it. Diseoun 
tenance the worries of competition. There 


has 


is never so much competition, nor so 
much honey, that your prices must be 
pared to the bone, leaving you barely 


any profits. Determine, instead, to give 
more thought to your bees and honey, in 
a larger way. It is but inevitable, then, 
that your product will be improved. De 
mand will always be good for good honey, 
yet that demand can be stimulated by 
the beekeeper’s individual efforts. A 
good procedure is to try out different ways 
vour honey, having planned 
to marketing, thus to come 


of selling 
preparatory 


upon your best selling course. Good 
honey will always command good de 
mand and good prices, when marketed 
wisely. Frank V. Faulhaber. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
eae» 4A a= 
BEEKEEPING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Industry Greatly Benefited by Spreading Infor 
mation on the Usefulness of Honeybees 


The readers of Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture may be interested in the part the 
vocational agriculture schools of our 


state and other states play in educating 


the boys who are on the farm, and who 
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enroll in vocational agriculture, concer: 
ing the life habits and the benefits of 
the honeybee, as well as the practical 
side of making money with bees. 

Here in Minnesota the vocational ag- 
riculture schools believe in training the 
boy for his life on the farm, and thus 
the boy’s entire course of study is based 


on individual needs, with 


enough core 
material to give him a general knowl 
edge of those farm enterprises of less 


importance. Thus, if dairying is the 
chief enterprise of the community, the 
boy makes a thorough study of dairying, 
such as the selection of good cows, thi 
weighing and testing of milk to pick out 
the boarder cows, the feeding of a bal 
aneed ration of home-grown feeds, the 
proper practices in and manage 
ment, control of diseases, and so on. An 
attempt is made, in co-operation with the 
parents, to have these various beneficial 
practices put into actual operation on the 
home farm. Thus the vocational depart 
ments deserve great eredit in stimulating 
useful and beneficial practices as well as 
giving knowledge in the major and econ 
tributory enterprises on 
farm. 
Here in 


eare 


the boys’ home 
our community beekeeping 
would be considered a minor importanee, 
and yet I think it should find a place in 
every boy’s course of study. Every farm 
boy should have a knowledge of the bene 
fits the farmer derives from having this 
useful little insect fertilize his fruit 
blooms and help in the pollination f so 
many of his other farm crops. Most farm 
boys are practical-minded, and I have 
found very few who were not eager to 
include the fundamentals of beekeeping 
in their course of study either the first 
or second year in 

Here at Long Prairie, Minnesota, the 
instructor has a small apiary and the 
pupils have ready access to it. Thus they 
obtain the practical knowledge while at 
tending school. Should such an apiary 
not he available, one eould easily find a 
half-dozen others within a radius of ten 
or fifteen miles that might be used fo 
demonstration purposes. 

As a result of including some of the 
fundamentals of beekeeping in the boys’ 
course of study, the writer finds that the 
boys become interested, their parents aré 


school. 


interested, and even the neighbors lik: 
to see what is being done. Thus not 
only the boys but the community is 
taught a worth-while lesson about the 


the usefulness of these littl 

which so many people (owing 
to misinformation and fear) regard with 
disdain, 


habits and 
creatures 


The accompanying picture of our voea 
tional-agriculture booth taken = at 
the county fair. The primary purpose of 
having such a display advertis 


was 


was to 








YUM 


a 
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the practical work of the agriculture de 
partment and also to educate and interest 
the public. The reader may not be able 
to notice the display calling attention to 
the desirability of weighing and testing 
milk, or the control of poultry and other 
animal diseases and parasites, the 
work, soldering, belt lacing, and 
other work of the boys in this depart 


or 


repe 


ment. Possibly the one part which ean 
he seen is the display of bees, honey, 
and some bee equipment. This is one 
feature which drew special attention 
from both old and young. Cards were 
typed, explaining the work of the bees 


and the make up of the hive. Attention 


IN 


BEE 
MANAGEMENT TO FIT CONDITIONS 


Differences in Localities and Seasons Require 
Alertness on Part of Beekeeper 
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The past season has been so unusual 
in many that the necessity of 
adapting one’s self to quickly changing 
conditions has been emphasized as never 
before in my experience. For instance, 
the weather during June was very cold 
and rainy. As a rule, the clover honey 
flow begins in this vicinity the second 
week in June. Colonies not well supplied 
with stores were at the point of starva 
tion the last in June—in faet, some 
actually died of starvation. 


respects 


week 


colonic Ss 





SS — 


Vocational agricultural booth at the Todd County 


fact that these 
of an Italian 
during the sea 


called to the 
the produet 
queen, and that thus far 


was also 


bees were 


son their production of honey was over 


200 pounds, 


The writer feels that the voeational 
agriculture departments in most states 
are doing the farmers a real service 


schools, 


their 


schools, and part-time programs. 


through all-day evening 


He also 
feels that the efforts of such departments 
should be hy 


encouraged heekeepers eV 


erywhere, as a worth-while ageney = in 


spreading a 1 doing a 


of 


fruit in 


eal gospel, and of 


good work which will blossom 


prec ‘ 
due season, 
J. W. 


Long Prairie, Minnesota. 


i! d bye nr 


Kauffman. 











fair, in which bees and honey were featured 


Feeding was the order of the day, and 
this in spite of the fact that many colo 
had shallow How 
ever, the hives with deep food-chambers 
of to 


nies food-chambers. 


had an ample supply save 
the day. 

The clover honey flow, what there 
of it, started the first week in July 
ended the last week of the 
siderable basswood honey 
the last two weeks in July. 


honey 


was 
and 
month. Con 
came during 
Around Me 


dina we had a little aftermath of honey 
from red clover, spring seeding of alsike, 
and numerous weeds, brought on by ex 
cessive summer rains. During August the 


gathered surplus from buckwheat. 
Then during September more surplus was 
stored from yoldenrod and In 
fact, today (October 8) the bees are work 


hees 


asters. 


ing on the asters, 
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The brood-chambers of hives are being 
crammed full of honey. It would seem 
impossible for bees to find any empty 
cells for winter cluster space. There is 
enough honey this fall in the brood 
chambers for bees to winter on. Deep 
food-chambers of honey, in addition to 
the amount of honey in the brood-cham- 
bers, would seem to be superfluous. How- 
ever, there may be need next spring, be 
fore the major honey flow, for food 
chamber hives. 

We have some apiaries 75 miles west 


of here. Conditions there have been dif 
ferent. No fall honey flow oceurred in 
that region. Colonies just about held 


their own during August and September. 
The deep food-chambers of honey left on 
after the surplus was removed in August 
are needed for winter stores. If we had 
not left on the food-chambers we would 
have to resort to feeding sugar syrup. 

Such experiences in two loealites not 
so far apart, where conditions during 
the latter part of the have been 
so different, emphasize the fact that bee 
keepers must adopt the apiary manage- 
ment that is proper for their respective 
localities, then be ready for any emer 
gencies that may arise. 

One thing is sure: Colonies need plenty 
of stores for winter and spring. Why not 
reserve a super of early-gathered honey 
for each colony ? If perchance it should 
not be needed, it extracted and 
sold. M. J. Devell. 

Medina, Ohio. 


season 


ean be 
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HURRICANE DESTROYS BEES 


Trees Stripped of Their Foliage Stop Secretion 
of Nectar for Some Time 


The hurricane which caused such damage 
to most of the islands which comprise the 
West Indies group and later blew itself 
out, passing through Florida and up the 
Atlantie was one of the most de 
structive storms which ever visited Porto 


coast, 


Rico. Not only was there a heavy loss 
in property, but hundreds of lives were 
lost as well. 


It is an unforgettable experience to go 


through a storm in whieh the wind is 
hlowing a hundred or more miles per 
hour. In sueh a storm the wind comes 
in a steady gush of air with frequent 


blasts or gusts which shake a house built 
of wood like a terrier shakes a rat, and 
one waits and expects each 
blast to take the roof off, if it 
greater damage. 


successive 


does no 


The natives of the country always 
have small lean-to huts strongly con 
structed which hug the ground and are 


used in times of a heavy blow. They 
pack themselves in like sardines, many of 
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them wailing ‘‘J, I madre,’ 
“Oh, oh, my mother!” 
Most of the banana trees are blown 
down. Many trees of different kinds 
have their branches stripped off or are 
blown down and all the leaves are blown 
off or torn into Meanwhile the 
rain is coming down in a perfect deluge 
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which means 


ribbons. 


It is not uncommon for an ineh of rain 
to fall in an hour or seven inches in seven 
hours. This great amount of water is 


the cause of landslides which cover the 
road to a depth of upwards of twenty 
feet in places, isolate the hill 
towns for days. Naturally the telegraph 
and telephone wires are all down. The 


and so 


little brooks become roaring torrents of 
yellow seething water, carrying every 


thing they reach away to the ocean. 

Many of the apiaries were badly dam 
aged by the recent storm. 
hives were blown off and colonies drown 
ed. Some hives or entire apiaries were 
picked up bodily, blown away, and neve1 
recovered. Naturally the apiaries most 
exposed suffered by far the most. In 
one of my apiaries there were fifty-two 
colonies lost out of a hundred and twen 
ty-five. Also the porch and front of my 
home was completely blown away, to say 
nothing of some outbuildings. 


Covers of 


Little nectar will be gathered for 
months to come, as the trees will first 
have to recover from the storm and re 


dress themselves with leaves long before 
any blossoms can appear. Fortunately, 
most of the crop had been extractec be 
fore the storm. This may be unfortunat« 
in some localities as it is possible some 
may before there is any 
thing for them to work on. 
Aibonito, Porto Rieo. P. G. 


eolonies starve 


Snvder. 








A. V. Small, Augusta, Kansas, induced 
the bees to do the lettering on his honey 
sign. In a shallow glassed tray they built 
combs and filled them with honey in such a 
manner that the honey spells out their mas 
ter’s initals and the ‘*honey.’’ Most 
of our readers can easily guess how it was 
done. 


word 





weed 
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It was some disappointment not to be 
ible to learn more about the American 
Honey Institute in the October number 
of Gleanings, but things 
slowly,” and we can afford to wait. 


“ 
f00 » 7 
( d come 


Sometimes I find myself wishing I were 
voung again. Such were my feelings as ] 
read the short editorial on “Sweet Clover 
in Bluegrass Pastures,” that I might show 
the farmers about here the value of sweet 
clover. Within two miles of here is a 
marble mill where the purest white mar- 
ble (lime stone) is manufactured. The 
marble dust is blown out and piled up in 
immense quantities, and farmers are in 
vited to draw it away. Yet very few 
take the trouble to do so. After liming 
the soil, sweet clover, alfalfa, and other 
erops follow in abundance. How good it 
makes one feel to think about them! 


On page 639 is a short editorial by E. 
R. Root announcing the death of Lyman 
C, Root. I first met him fifty-nine years 
igo this fall at Mr. Quinby’s, and he has 
always had a warm place in my heart. 
How few of the beekeepers of that time 
are left! Yes, he died at a “ripe old 
age,” an age when death has lost much of 
its terrors and seems more like a friend 
that comes to introduce us into a richer, 
hetter life than we have known here. 

* * # 

When I see an article with Jay Smith’s 
name attached to it I sit up at onee and 
take notice. His article on winter pro 
tection, beginning on page 641, is no ex 
ception. Good! Splendid! His head is 
level. He knows what he is talking about. 
He has had the “’sperience.” While | 
have wintered bees out of doors in pack 
ed hives for nearly sixty years I have 
not experimented perhaps as carefully as 

with hundreds of packed 
after year I have come to 
pretty well and 
that the rules he lays down are sound to 
Young beekeepers can not do 
hetter than to study Mr. Smith’s article 
until they understand it perfectly. 


he has, vet 
hives vear 
know 


know the game 


the eore, 


Malitta D. Fischer, page 670. reeom 
mends the giving of small hottles of 
honey for Christmas trees and the free 
use of honey at various social gatherings 
is one of the best methods of advertis 
ng. Everv hee keepe! who has honey for 
sale should read her interesting state 
ments under the head of “Donate Honey 
to Church Socials.” 





by J.E.Crane 








All beekeepers recognize a great differ 
ence in honey. You can buy corn flakes or 
shredded wheat biscuits in Boston, San 
Francisco, or New Orleans, and find them 
always the same. But if you buy honey 
it is different. It varies in body, 
and flavor, as well as in other 
you send to vou 


eolor, 

wavs. If 
granulated 
sugar you know just what to expect; but 
if you send for honey you may get a 
water-white sample of sweet 
something as dark as your sho« 
so. This is one of the 
the sale of honey. 


grocer for 


clover or 
, or nearly 
rreat handicaps in 


— 


Natt N. 
tells us how we may avoid these troubles, 
in part at least, by blending. Yet if Mr. 
Dodge blends the honeys of the Paeifie 
Coast and a bottler in Chieago or New 
York makes a blend to suit himself, we 
might still have trouble, for each blend 
might be quite different from the others, 
I have been wondering if the Ameriean 
Honey Institute might not help us out in 
this matter by giving us a few standard 
blends or brands, named perhaps afte 
the honey most largely used in them. 


Dodge, on pages 649, 650, 651, 


* * 


Commencing on page 646, Dr. 
gives us another lesson on the “Chief 
Sugars in Honey.” While a knowledge 
of all the various constituents of honey 
may not enable us to secure more pounds 
of honey from our colonies, it makes the 
work much more interesting. 
poetry and romance in keeping bees, for 


Phillips 


There is 


those who ean see and feel it, as well as 
hard work. 


My daughter has been reading aloud to 
me a most interesting autobiography of 
Dr. Michael Pupin, professor of physics 
at Columbia University. He is a native 
of Serbia and came to this eountry in 
steerage when fifteen vears old. His en 
tire wealth consisted of the clothes he 
wore and five cents in his pocket, without 
any knowledge of English. 
one of the foremost 
country. So much for introduction. 1] 
wanted to speak of a phrase he uses sev 
eral times in describing certain persons 
or even communities. He them 
‘*honey-hearted.’’ This is a new use for 
the word honey. Judging from the 
amount of money he has given away for 
henevolent and scientific 
can not help thinking that he, too, is 
“honey-hearted.” 


Today he is 
Scie ntists of our 


ealls 


purposes, one 
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i Seachem Callioonie—S Sas 


work of beekeeping in southern Califor- 
nia during the past month is concerned, 
little can be said. Of course, there are 
always the little fiddling jobs, such as 
looking to see that all wax is kept in 
shape so the moth will not destroy it, 
mending a few covers and hives, caring 
for queenless colonies, etc.; but as to the 
honey end of the business there has been 
nothing doing. 
over thousands of acres of good bee range. 
Every thing is so dry that the least spark 
sets things all ablaze in a few minutes. 
Thousands of men have been ealled out 
to fight fire, but at best little can be 
done to battle a raging wall of fire fanned 
on, as it often is, by a strong breeze. 


Forest fires have raged 


Honey prices remain about the same as 
at our last writing. Some think that the 
bringing of several ears of northern sweet 
clover honey into California has weak 
ened the market for our own home grown 
product. Just what the future of the 
business is going to be in this country, if 
northwestern states that 
these big erops of sweet elover honey at 
a low cost continue to fill the California 
markets with honey, none of us have 
dared to conjecture. If the past few 
years is to be our criterion, we just ean 


those grow 


not compete and earry on—that is, if the 
honey continues to be sold to the buyers 
at the price they see fit to set. Thousands 
have shipped to the 
sweet elover and alfalfa districts of the 
North the last few 
paid well if the reports we hear are de 
pendable, and I think they are. 


of colonies been 


years, and it has 


Two possible courses seem to be avail 
able to us. One is that all of us ship as soon 
as the orange and sage are over, which 
hardly seems fair to the fellow up there. 
In many eases we would be about as wel 
cone as a fox in a hen coop. Another, 
and one that is to a certain extent exer 
cised by some states, is that of exelusion, 
ol preventing the shipping of bees, in 
hives or otherwise, into a state or dis 
trict. 

We can produce a fair crop of orange 
honey it 
run for honey and we are not overerowd 


most vears if the colonies are 


ed. But when thousands of colonies are 
moved and shipped in, only to be run for 
increase, the orange honey being con 


sumed for the rearing of voung bees to 
make nuclei, and nuclei shipped 
north to produce honey where it ean be 


those 


produced at a lower cost than we who 
stay here in California can produce if 
well, just think it over and give us a so 


lution. If we get another dry winter 
there will not be room in the orange 
groves for the bees in southern California 
that should be moved in if the bee busi 
ness is to prosper here. 

Last spring the orange furnished one 
of the heaviest flows of honey on record 
so far as we know, and now the trees have 
one of the heaviest crops of fruit hang 
ing on the trees. Wonder if there is any 
connection between the two. It has been 
quite generally thought by horticultur 
ists that the navel orange, from which 
most of the oranges come, does not need 
pollenizing to set a crop of fruit. I wish 
some one would exclude all inseets from 
a part of a tree during the blooming pe 
riod and prove or disprove it. How many 
side lines there are vet for the man of 
an investigating turn of mind to work 
upon! L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 

* * * 

In Northern California —\Picultur 
in northern California is taking a variet) 
of forms. We are in the midst of Glenn 
County’s tenth annual fair, 
and honey exhibit threatens to capture 
the grand prize for the best display of 
any sort on the grounds. Certainly it is 
That 
mean the largest, earrying off prizes by 
sheer preponderance of weight and nu 
merical strength, but the best by the test 
of artistry, of 

thought-provoking 
play represents not only close co-opera 


whose bee 


the best in ten years. does not 


completeness, and of 

qualities. The dis 
tion among Glenn 
but able assistance from other northern 
California counties. 

The material was arranged in such a 
manner as to tell the story of honey from 
its flower souree on through commercial 
heekeeping to a faney registered pack 
that retails at 50e for each 6-ounee jar. 
The life of the bee is related in a similar 
without placards or spoken 
words, from bees and eombs in the wild 
state to the most approved methods of 


County beekeepers, 


manner 


animal husbandry as it relates to bee 
keeping. 

Honey is on the move, So are heekeep 
ers, to secure the highest obtainable price, 
which so far has netted 8 cents a pound 
for the best grade of star thistle honey 
in earload shipments. Reeently a 44,000 
pound lot at that price left Chico for do 
mestic markets. Another of seeond quality 
is being assembled for foreign markets, 
Germany being the shipping point. Glenn 
County reports a crop of 450,000 pounds, 
with other precincts yet to be heard from. 
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Colusa County boasts a newly-organized 
beekeepers’ club, with an exceedingly 
newsy news letter. Of course, foul brood 
and its eradication furnish the most 
prolific theme for its pages, perhaps be 
cause that nuisance has been reduced in 
Colusa County from 18% to 2%. Next 
in interest is the flurry caused by wagers 
over the diagnosis of disease, one inspee 
tor even staking his reputation, which is 
generally conceded to be a high stake, 
that bees will clean out American foul 
hrood without aid or comfort from their 
enemies, the inspector and the law. His 
opponent claims it was only European 
foul brood to begin with. And so the 
discussion continues, as it has sinee bee 
were first discovered, and will 
continue until the last bee brings in the 
last drop of nectar. 

Butte County supervisors have invest 
ed in a government honey grader for the 
use of any beekeeper who will bring his 
samples to the office of C. H. 
Kingsley, County Horticulturist, Oroville, 
California, where the grader is installed. 
\ more sensible, ¢o operative action eould 
hardly be cited, and the purehase should 
pay for itself in higher prices to the hee 
keepers, realized through correct grading. 

Later: A last-minute report brings the 
news that the honey booth of the Orland 
Fair won the sweepstakes prize for the 
finest and most attractive exhibit in the 
tent. The prize is a handsome silver cup, 
presente d by the owner of the tent, after 
a majority of twelve 
in favor of the 

Chieo, Calif. 


diseases 


honey 


judges had decided 
heekeepers’ display. 
Dora Stuart. 


* * * 


Various have 


been 


In Arizona Rin. yp 
received as to the 
condition of bees in the various parts of 
the state. Some have fed a considerable 
amount of honey already and will have 
to feed again before winter proper sets 
in. I have heen feeding bees in the open 
for several days. 

In one loeality 
stored, hut 


a little surplus has heen 
scarcely enough to consider 
This is not general over the state. I be 
that a majority of 
the he ekeepe rs will have to feed this fall. 

Where a great number of colonies need 
feed at one time we feed them out in the 
open We melt the honey, mixing 10 
gallons of 
vhich makes a very thin mixture that is 
put in vats with good floats to keep the 
from drowning. These 
put about fifty or one hundred yards from 
In this way one ean put out 


eve it safe to say 


water to 5 gallons of honey, 


vats are 


Hees 


the apiar \ 


seventy-five or one hundred gallons of 
feed and the bees will take it within a 
ery few hours One can put out feed 
for 150 eolonies in half an hour’s time. 


If more feed is necessary one can put out 
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teed again within a few days and in this 
way save a lot of labor. 

Very little honey is left in the hands 
of the producers at this time. Price re 
ceived was a little better than last year. 

Cool weather is expected to set in 
early this year. One light rain is all we 
have had the past thirty days, which 
leaves the desert region of this state in 
a rather dry condition. 


Oracle, Ariz. L. Wedgworth. 


* * * 


Again we are back at 
the old after 
spending the summer at Cornell Univer 
sity and other points in the East Not 
the least interesting was the 
tional Entomologists which 
was held at Ithaca, N. Y. Several very 
interesting papers were presented at the 
hee culture Unfortunately, it 
very largely attended 
Apparently the Oregon bees lay 
on the job while the 
the state. This is 
western Oregon. 


In Oregon 


stand 


Interna 


( ongress of 


section, 
was not 
down 
beeman was out of 
particularly true of 
The crops in many api 
Willamette Valley are the 


that I have seen in eight years. 


aries in the 
poorest 
The crops are 
quality. \pparently the 
the alfalfa districts 
ever. 

The honey exhibit at 
last week showed the 
tiring efforts of the 
mm Be 


moved to the main agricultural building, 


poor in both quantity and 
heekeepers in 
fared better, how 


the astute fair 

results of the un 
superintendent, Mr. 
Ferguson. The « 


xhibit has heen 


where it was viewed by a muh larger 
number of visitors than was the case in 
the old building, which was in a less fre 
quented part of the The « 
hibit is somewhat crowded in the new 
quarters, but it is hoped additional room 
will be provided in the 

Oregon beekeepers should give their 
attention to the International Livestock 
Show, which occurs November 3 to 10. For 
information regarding the 
at this show, write to Mr. Williams, 5125 
Kast 82d Street, N. E., Portland, Ore 
gon. The honey exhibit at the Interna 
Livestock Show has heen one of 
that 
Portland 


ry 
bringing 


grounds 


future. 


premiums, ete., 


tional 


the hest means of advertising hone 


has vet been developed in the 


region, as it is the means of 


honey to the attention of a very large 
number of consumers in a very direet 
way at a minimum of cost 

The Oregon State Beekeepers’ Asso 


ciation this vear will meet at Salem, No 
vember 22, 23, and 24 No doubt Salem 
will endeavor to equal the splendid show 
ing made by Dallas two years ago We 
should look for one of the best state as 


sociation meetings that we have yet had 
Let every beekeeper in Oregon look for 
ward to this time Any suggestions that 
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any one has relative to the program of 
the association should be brought to the 


attention of the or 


the 
Corvallis, 


program committee 
H. A. Seullen. 


writer. 


re gon, 


In British Columbia—!t the tim 


of writing my 


last report regarding conditions in Brit 
ish Columbia we were very uncertain as 

thre fina! esult of this vear’s honey 
flow, as conditions then were anything 


= 


hut promising. However, after going 
through all the stages of hope and disap 
pointment, by almost imperceptible de 
grees the outlook brightened, and by the 
end of June or beginning of July neetat 
was coming in fast from clover and fire 
weed. Hopes ran high, with unexpected 
heavy yields In sight; but elover soon 
dried up and the flow stopped. 

So far we have no definite standard for 


judges consider 
quo non of « uality, others 
flavor the 


Columbia, at 


judging hone, some 
de nsity the sine 
and still 


factor 


| 
others conside 


British 


eolor, 


deciding In 


all the provincial exhibitions, we award 
the highest points, viz. 35, for density, 
and the lowest, 15, for flavor, giving 25 
points each for color and brightness. On 
the eontrary, at the winter fair in To 
rento the highest points (50) are awarded 
for flavor and only 25 for bodv or den 
sitv. 

Now, in all other choice natural prod 


strawberries, 


ucts such 


ns raspberries, ap 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, ete., the aim 
is to produce flavor, and thev are divided 


cooking No 
Lord Suffield apples 
ol bright firm Morello cherries fo. cating 


into eating and varieties, 


one bhuvs enormous 


just beeause they are large or beautiful 
or firm. Likewise with honey, if the pub 
lie is to be edueated to use honey more 
freely for the table, they must be offered 
the finest flavored honevs. What does 
the ordinary person care about density? 
It is flavor that he requires every time 

Later on, when honey has granulated, 
neither color nor de nsitv eount It stands 
on its merits by flavor alone. When that 
standard grading comes into foree whieh 
we talk about, what vill be the dete 
mining faector—-densitv, flavor, or color? 


Talking about standards, what a grand 


thing it would be to make a. standard 


wholesale and retail priee for honey each 
vear aecording to the crop! But this at 
present is bevond us 

In this part of British Columbia the 
extreme enthusiasm as to the merits of 


the top-entrance hive h somewhat 
abated, although : 


It 


as 
i few good returns have 


been one thing to 
what the should quite at 
other they che 


A beekeeper on Vancouver Island has in 


reported is SiLY 


bees do, rial 


as to what actually will 
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vented a middle-entranee hive which he 
has been using with great success for a 
number of years. This seems very sim 
ple and does not require the bees to do 
anything out of their ordinary routine, 
but actually saves them work. No doubt 
more will be heard of this later on from 
our provincial apiarist, who thinks quite 
favorably of the idea. 


Florenes \. 


Greenwood, 


In Texas The weather for Septembe 

has been very advanta 
geous to the bees over the greater part of 
the state. Good rains have fallen, and 
as a result fall flowers have bloomed and 
will continue until frost. In the south 
west section most of the bees have stored 
some twenty pounds sinee the first of 
September. This will allow all colonies 


to go into winter quarters in fine shape. 


In the cotton district they made a fair 
crop and the second blooming of the cot 
ton promises a good flow for the entire 
month. This month eight inches of water 
fell over most of the state. This is a 
record-breaker for September in Texas. 


Considerable of this extra supply of mois 


ture must be attributed to the great gulf 
storm. Instead of doing damage here it 


was of the 
during 


utmost value, the rain fell 
a period of three days and most 


as 


of it went into the ground. This means 
that we will have ample moisture for a 
crop next year. 

Our prediction for a honey crop next 
vear is that, because of the moisture in 


the soil, mesquite will give 
but huajilla, 
horsemint 


no early bloom . 


eatsclaw, guaiaeum, and 


will give more than a normal 


vield, It is very interesting to note the 
effeet which the heavy rains of the last 
month have had upon these semiarid 
plants. Many of them have doubled 


their height within this month. Huajilla 


plants which were three feet in height 
in August are now seven and eight feet 
high. 

Reports from the southwest part of 
the state say that all of the desert shrubs 
are in bloom and that the bees are stor 


ing considerable honey. This will enable 
many of the bee keepers to take off honey 
which they have to remove, 
insures the a fine crop of brood 
Several of the heekeep 


neglected 
bees 


and 
for next spring. 


ers in this section report that their bees 
will swarm if the honey flow keeps up 
This is not an unheard-of condition here 
in the Southwest. 


Very often short items in the beekeep 
ing papers call attention to the diseovery 


of a bee which shows the characteristics 
of both drone and worker! This fall we 
diseovered a colony which had a very 


large number of such mixed bees present 
before 


Several times we have found the 
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mixed bees, but generally singly or one 
or two in a colony, but this colony was 
very replete with them. 


San Antonio, Tex. H. B. Parks. 


The subject uppermost 
in the minds of the bee 
keepers in Arkansas at this time is the 
state fair. We have increased our space 
for the exhibit one hundred per cent ove 
that of last year. 
made by beekeepers this year than ever 
before. We will have more honey, bees, 


In Arkansas 


More entries have been 


and bee products on exhibition than eve 
in the history of the state fair. 

We are trying two new ventures this 
year. One of them is to astonish people, 
if possible. To do this we are placing a 
young lady in bathing suit in a sereened 
cage where she will manipulate live bees, 
putting them on her body and showing 
the throng that bees are not so vicious 
after all. In the cage we will have the 
government poster—*It’s all Good Hon 
ey,’ and have her point out the six para 
graphs on the poster. This surely will 
call the attention of honey to many folks. 

The other added feature is a 
booth. During fair week heretofore we 
have had many requests for honey which 
we were unable to supply until the clos 
of the fair, when the exhibit was taken 
down, Hundreds of people were denied 
the privilege of buying honey at the fair 
because they could not be there Satu 
day night. 
tion agreed to give us the privilege of 
selling in our exhibit booth if we would 
put on this open-air demonstration with 
the young lady. What tlh 
this experiment will be I do not know. 

In my travels over the state L find bee 
keepers with hundreds of colonies of bees 


sales 


So this year the fair associa 


reaction to 


which in some instances are very poorly 
kept. Failure to 
caused by 


secure good crops Is 


Zz 
excessive swarming and not 
room enough for the bees to store honey 
in other words, not enough supers on 
the hives. It seems to me that the ex 
tension division of our colleges could do 
a wonderful piece of work which would 
henefit many people if each state in the 
Union would put on an extension spe 
They will find few 
anxious to improve thei 
methods of beekeeping, and a man se 
leeted for a specialist in beekeeping ean 
do more good than any other individual, 
for the reason that his 
thoughts are strictly 
I know when I speak of my state 
that we need a specialist very badly. 
Little Roek, Ark. J. V. Ormond 


clalist. beekeepers 


who are not 


labors and 
along educational 


lines. 


The bec kee pers ot lda Coun 


In Iowa | 
ty had their annual pienie on 


September 26 at Holstein. This meeting 
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was held in conjunction with the County 
Farm Bureau to put on a program on the 
preparation of honey for market. There 
were 40 people present for this meeting, 
and after a very hearty picnie dinner 
games were enjoyed as well as exchanges 
of ideas concerning yields and requeen 
ing. The 
the state apiarist on the heating of hon 


demonstration was given by 


ey, and this was supplemented with a 
lecture pertaining to the general topte. 
In the late afternoon ice 
honey and eake was served \ mecting 
of this kind worth 
and it is to be hoped that more bee keep 
ers will have county 
kind during the coming year. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of 
the lowa State purchased 
one of the United States standard honey 
This will make it possible fon 


cream with 


is decidedly while, 


meetings of this 


College has 


graders. 
the beekeepers of the state to have a 
service which has been offered already in 
some other states. The grading will be 
done for the beekeepers free of charge, 
the only requisite being a 5-pound pail 
of honey from 
grade of the sample will be certified, but 
not the producer’s crop ot honey. 
Crop conditions for the season of 1928 
are very interesting in that they are 


which to sample. The 


spotted, and that crops in no case come 
up to the anticipated yield. The returns 
must be given entirely on a locality ba 
sis, for differences of 15 to 20 miles have 
made big differences in the crops. On 
the whole, the returns this year have 
been almost as good as last vear, but it 
has been the experience of almost every 
beekeeper that the honey flow was cut 
probably two 
at a time when the colonies could have 


short weeks. This came 


made a maximum production. In general 
the quality of the honey is equal to any 
that has ever been produced, 

The State 
meeting will be held in Cedar Rapids on 
November 15 and 16. A joint session will 
be held with the State Horticultural So 
ciety on the afternoon of the 15th as a 
memorial to Eugene Seeor, of Forest 
City. Mr. Secor was prominent in hor 


\ssociation 


Beeke ep rs’ 


ticultural and beekeeping cireles, and it 
is fitting at this time that the 
tion should have this memorial for him. 


nssocia 


making arrange 
Amer) 


gue, which will 


lowa beekeep rs are 
big meeting of the 
can Honey Producers’ Lea 
be held in Sioux City on February 7. 8, 
and 9. 


eure a large 


ments for the 


Every effort will be made to se 


attendanee from lowa, as 


it is known that almost every state in 
the Inion will be repre sented by at least 
at the 


The indifferent fall weather has made 


official delegates 


it necessary in a good many instances to 


colonies where they were not 


unite 
strong enough to go through the win 
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ter. This is a practice which is to be 
commended, for at best our wintering 
conditions result in severe losses which 
prove to be a handicap to any production. 
As usual, a good many beekeepers are 
found who are selling their honey at a 
price which is entirely too low for profit 
uble production. Such people have no re 
gard for the amount of honey which is 
being produced in a given loeality or the 
crop condition of the state as a whole. 
\ very small amount of honey must be 
disposed of as soon as possible at any 
price which they can secure. The for 
tunate part of such a situation is that 
this honey is off the market at a reason- 
ably early date. After that time it is 
possible for the eareful producer to place 
his produet on the market in such a way 
that there will be a demand for it. With 
the inereased propaganda regarding the 
use of honey, it is certain that there will 
be more honey used this year than ever 
before. In face of this the careful mar 
keter should place on the grocery shelves 
a product which will appeal to the most 
fustidious housewife. Never was there 
a time in the history of merchandising 
when there was a better demand for a 
quality product than there is today. 
Ames, Ia. F. B. Paddoek. 


* * * 


In Alabama On an average the hon 
ey crop in Alabama 
has been much better than in 1927. This 
has been especially so in the sweet-clover 
belt. However, because of the fact that 
the bees started the season with so little 
stores, and so much feeding was required 
to carry them till the honey flow, many 
beekeepers find that their income has not 
been as good as last year. The package 
shippers and queen-breeders have been 
especially hard hit. The early spring was 
so backward and the bees were in such 
poor condition that the production of 
packages was far below normal, and the 
demand for queens in the late summe 
has been the poorest in several years. 

Honey is moving fairly well on the lo 
cal market, but prices are rather low, as 
there is much cheap honey being shipped 
in from the West that the local beekeep 
ers have to compete with. Beekeepers 
expect to sell all that they have produced 
locally and are not trving to sell any to 
jobbers. 

Most beekeepers left plenty of honey 
on the hives for winter stores, but we 
have had several weeks when there was 
little honey coming in and the bees have 
consumed more than usual. Unless the 
aster flow is good, some hives may be 
short of stores again this winter. Aster 
began blooming about Oct. 1, and the bees 
have had several good days to work on 
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it, but the weather has been too hot for 
aster to secrete as it should. 
Package-shippers and queen-breeders 
are preparing for a big season next year. 
From advance inquiries that are already 
coming in there will be a good demand 
for packages next spring, although prices 
may be slightly lower on account of the 
low prices prevailing for honey. If honey 
prices strengthen before January the 
prices for packages will probably be 
about the same as they were this year. 


Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


e * J 


The Wisconsin honey 
crop was extremely 
short, and a number of our beekeepers 
are buying honey outside the state. Re- 
ports from our beekeepers indicate that 
the clover is in fine condition and that 
there is a fine catch. If winter condi 
tions are right we should have a fine hon- 
ey flow from clover next season. 

It is predicted that a good many colo 
nies of bees will be lost this fall and 
winter because of a lack of stores. Some 
beekeepers who did not look at their 
bees until late in the fall have found 
that losses are already serious because of 
a lack of honey in the hives. Unless some 
of our Wisconsin beekeepers feed their 
colonies the bees will not have sufficient 
stores to carry them through the winter. 
This year’s crop of honey is not of the 
best quality, and there is a possibility 
that the bees may suffer badly from «ys 
entery. 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As 
seeiation will celebrate its fiftieth an 
nual convention on December 13 and 14 
at the Senate Chamber of the State Capi 
tol, Madison. The meeting will be of a 
social nature, and we hope to have many 
of our old-timers in. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 


In Wisconsin 


The season 
isclosing 
Altogether it has been just 
fair. Not as much honey was produced 
as last year, although the quality is un 
usually good. 

We are inducing more families to buy 
in 60-pound cans. We put the price as 
lew as possible and yet make a small 
profit. People say if you have the qual 
ity you can get a big price. This is true in 
a limited way, but a lower price aways in 
As I am coming to see the 
situation, honey is selling to the consum 
er at entirely too high a figure and be 
fore we can hope for a large eonsump 
tion and a ready demand for our honey 
we must get it to the customer at a lower 
figure. The producer is not getting too 
much for his honey. In fact, he usually 
does not get enough, but there is too 


In Southern Indiana 


here now, 


creases sales. 
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large a margin between what the produce 
er gets and what the consumer pays. Just 
how this can be remedied is a problem. 
[ believe that the producer should get all 
he can, but it is the duty of the middle 
men to get it to the consumer at just as 
low a figure as possible. In my own 
case, I have found that I can sell three 
times as much honey at a dollar for a 
five-pound pail as I can at a dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 

This fall has been very interesting in 
many respects. Early in September the 
weather turned cold and nectar secretion 
stopped. The first of October we had 
some nice showers, and after a light frost 
the goldenrod and asters bloomed in 
abundance. The weather turned warm 
and the bees brought in nectar and pol 
len much the same as in early spring. 
Brood-rearing is going forward as in 
May. Our bees are being warmly tucked 
away in their cases with 8 inches of saw 
dust at the sides and over a foot on top. 
The entrances are the full width of the 
hives and the bees act as though they 
thought that summer is coming. I am 
not worrying about what kind of a win 
ter is in store for us, for all winters are 
alike to bees protected in our cases. 

Vincennes, Ind. Jay Smith. 


: The season of 
In Western Ohio 1928, now com 


ing to a close, will perhaps be remem 
bered as one of the poorest for honey 
production that northwestern Ohio bee 
keepers have ever witnessed. We have 
been in the bee business over forty years, 
and this is the most peculiar season in 
all our experience. In our apiaries the 
crop will not be over 35 per cent of last 
year’s crop, and the quality will 
up to the usual standard. 

At this date (October 4) the 
is very unfavorable. There has been no 
rain of any account for nearly two 
months. Pastures are drying up and 
white clover is suffering very much, It 
will dry up unless it rains soon. Sweet 
clover fairly this plant 
will withstand the severest drought. 


not be 


weather 


looks good, as 


Most of the beekeepers have finished 
extracting, which was a very small job 
with The 
old crop is all sold and the new crop is 
moving fast at about 2 eents per pound 
more than the 1927 crop. Their will not 
be any honey left among the beekeepers 
around here when the new crop comes on 
next 


in. comparison other seasons. 


season. 

Beekeepers are now busy getting their 
bees ready for winter. Some are using 
the food-chamber, because they think it 
saves labor in preparing their bees for 
winter. We practiced the food-chamber 
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method years ago, but find no use7for it 
now. When the food-chamber was first 
advocated we thought it was going to 
prove a great help as a labor-saving de- 
vice; but after testing them we found 
them not so good for wintering as single 
story hives and very little saving in la 
hor. We are getting all our bees ready 
for winter in single-story ten-frame 
brood-chambers, with 35 to 40 pounds of 


good stores. Colonies are strong and 
nearly all headed with good young 
queens, sO we are not going to worry 


about the wintering problem. 
Delphos, Ohio. F. Leininger. 


* * * 


In Quebec Quebee has experienced 

one of the most pecu 
liar years for honey production. Crops 
are spotted, but the majority are light, 
owing to the season’s erratic weather 
conditions and failure of the early clover 
bloom. The light honey has a pronounced 
flavor of basswood, which yielded well 
this season; but the somewhat 
darker than usual, owing to some early 
sown buckwheat having been mixed with 
it. 


color is 


Comb honey is of rather inferior qual 
ity, owing to the intermittent weather 
and floral conditions, which made the 
combs uneven, with many different evlors 
and flavors. This condition has caused 
many beekeepers to neglect the cleaning 
and sorting of combs, which has resulted 
in the low price of comb honey this sea 


son. 3eekeepers should not let this con 
dition exist. <A clean, attractive comb, 
even of inferior quality, will command 


a much higher figure and sell faster than 
ax comb painted all over the wood with 
propolis, even though that should 
contain a superior quality of honey. Ap 
where the 


pearance eounts consumer 1s 


coneerned, 

Most of the honey is being sold loeally; 
but sales are slow, owing to the quality 
of the product, which is below the stan 
dard of last year’s honey. 
fair condition with light to 
weight of hives. Not many 
are requeening this fall, and quite a lot 


Bees are in 
medium 


beekeepers 


of colonies will have old queens for an 
other season, 

Clovers have grown considerably this 
fall, owing to continuous This 
heavy top will help to protect the roots 
from being winter-killed. 

No American foul 
ported in this section the past 
and only a few Kuropean 
have encountered, 

A number of apiaries are being offered 
for sale, some having been sold at very 
low prices. The uncertain honey yields 
of the past few years, with low prices of 


rains. 


brood has been re 
season, 
eases of foul 


brood been 
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honey, have forced many of the younger 
beekeepers to sell out and seek other lines 
of business. It is the beekeeper who is 
scientific, and enthusiastie in 


practical, his 


profession, operating over a period of 
years, who gets the most out of his bees 
in fun, recreation, and dollars. 

Thomas Wood Anderson. 


Hemmingford, Quebec, Canada. 


In Ontario Sine sending in notes 
for October, central On 
tario has had much rain and unusually 
cool weather for the last half of sep 
tember. This meant tedious work in get 
ting off the buckwheat honey, as it was 
well sealed and very thiek, consequently 
hard to extraet. No heat was used in 
the extracting room aside from that gen 
erated by stoves that were used to heat 
the uneapping-knife and run the capping 
melter 
Work was necessarily slower than 
usual, but a fair job was done and but 
little more than the usual amount of 
honey was left in combs. The combs ar: 


all wet, just as they came from the ex 


tractor, and even if we intended to allow 
bees to clean them out, as is the general 


practice in Ontario, 1 would not eare to 
risk putting so many outside at this late 
date with so much chills weather 
Chanees are that bees would perish in 
great numbers if we tried to have combs 
cleaned out, as under exeitement they 
would rush out when weather is too eool, 
and die on the wet combs. 

\ few hours after this letter is posted 
this morning, we expect .to start loading 
a large car of buekwheat honey. As the 
honey is in large barrels, weighing over 
750 pounds each, the work is rathe: 
strenuous while it lasts. However, we 
put a foree of four or five men on the 
job, and, with trucks and paved road to 
the loading station three miles away, the 
job does not last very long. 

In last issue I made the prediction 
that our feeding bill would be lighter 


than usual this year. Possibly the “wish 
father to the thought,” for 
find that 
and exeeedingly 
now I not 


was on ex 


amination I many colonies are 


very light 
Just 
the 


so, AS I 


.- Strong wu 
mind going 
business for ten days o1 
that a hun 
spare a pound of bees 
the better for 
bidder takes 
will get the 


4 


would 


bees. 
into package 
fee] 
dred colonies eould 
and be all 
The 


first on 


quite sure few 
win 
the 


pret 


or more 
tering. 


lot 


highest 
and hand 
erences 

which «de 
buckwheat 
later 


weather 
the 


being 


the eoo!l 
lave d our getting off 


Cy, feeding is 


Owing to 
hon 
. than 
usual, as we have just got nicely started 
teday (Oct. 10). But with hun 
dred ten-pound pails and with trucks to 
yo to much 


done 
several 
the yards, 


feeding is a more 


N 
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rapid job than formerly. We are more 


inclined to do the feeding later than for 


merly, as we find better results if feed 
ing is not done earlier than the middle 
of October. But with a number of yards 
to attend to,.and uneertain weather as 
another faetor to consider, we start ear 
lier than that if we can do so. 


po. 


Suga! about pel 
hundred for best granulated, so the feed 


is quite cheap 


ing bill will not be so heavy as wher 
sugur is dearer. However, L would like 


to dispense with feeding sugar even if it 


is cheap. While we have not vet solved 
the problem, still we are living in hopes 


that the time will come when we ean avoid 


this annual job. 


In buying sugar we came across a lot 
in barrels that had been damaged in the 


boat while in transit by a barrel of muri 
atie acid leaking and running betwee 
staves into the sugar. I bought it at a 
fraction of the price paid for undam 
aged sugar and we are feeding it, tak 
ing a chance of injury to the bees, I sup 
pose, \ friend told me the other day 


that I am always willing to try anything 


onee, so this will explain the matter, | 


suppose. However, this acid hydrochlo 
rie acid, | suppose, IS the correet name 

is not so deadly when diluted, and the 
small portion of sugar that is damp in 
each barrel will not even burn my mouth 
when I taste it as a test. I consulted 
two chemists and our local doetor about 
the matter before deciding to feed this 


sugar, and their reports were reassuring. 
The feed my my patients 
hvdrochlorie acid quite often.” I asked 
effect it has from a medicinal 
he stated that it 


is it is a great tonie. 


doetor said, sa 
him what 


standpoint, and makes 
people eat heartily, q 


hat is the only disquieting information 


received on. the subject, for if it acts 
that wav on the bees, I see starvation 
looming in sight for them before spring 

We have had a very busy season, with 


the usual bateh of surprises, some being 


otherwise. Summing 


pleasant and some 
up, we find that we have had much to 
be thankful for, and I really will be at 


a loss for something to do after the next 
past and feeding and 
complete. Whil 
work was not quite 
after all 
times 


two weeks are 
winter are 
that 
so pressing in the busy 
our health is better, 
more rapidly, and, generally speaking, e\ 
hetter 


packing fo 
we often wish 
Season, 
general goes 


erything is when we are really 


husy. 

Il have no re port yet as to time of the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Beekeep 
ers’ Association, but that it will 
he held in Toronto again at about the 
dates as last yvear—that is, at the 
time of the Royal Show in November. 

Markham, Ont J. L. Byer. 
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Beekeeping at Dr. M. C. 
University of 
Minnesota 


Tanquary has 
been selected by the Uni 
versity of Minnesota to 
take charge of the work 

beekeeping in that institution, sue 
ceeding Prof. Francis Jager, whose res 
gnation effective Oct. 1. Dr. 
lanquary is well equipped for this posi 
tion. His college training was largely in 


became 





Dr. M. C. Tanquary 

the fields of zoology and entomology, and 
he has had years of practical experiences 
in beekeeping. While still in college work 
he operated his 
entomologist of 
touch 


state, 


apiaries, and as_ state 


Texas he was in close 
with practical beekeeping in that 
In 1925 he resigned his position as 
state entomologist of Texas to take up 
honey production on a large seale neat 
Fargo, North Dakota, where he now has 
800 colonies in the midst of one of the 
best sweet clover regions in the United 
States. He will no doubt continue to op 
crate his apiaries in connection with his 
new duties, thus keeping in close touch 
vith the practical end of beekeeping. 
Geo. S. Demuth. 


Wintering If the 
Extra Queens 


nucleus which I 
winter is very 
prepare it this 
vay: A selected, the 
cover removed, and a double wire screen 
Then I plaee my parti 
tioned hive-body on top with a queen and 


wish to 
small |] 
strong colony is 


placed on top. 


her hees and frames on each side of the 





division-board. Of course the same care 
must be taken to have the division-board 
tit tight as in the other case. Sometimes 
1 put only one nucleus above, filling up 
the extra space with combs or dummies. 
This is simpler and easier than the other 
method, as I do not 
partition. I 
bees successfully in this manner 
they did not have 
to cover two frames, or fewer 


have to put in a 
have wintered queen and 
where 
more bees than enough 
The heat 
they get from the colony below seems to 
be about right. I do not know how this 
would work in a cold climate, but with 


us in our mild winters it seems to work 


pe rfectly. Of course, they must have 
an entrance the same as any other hive. 
Puyallup, Wash. J. W. Peterson. 


{| An experiment in 
in this way 
by R. L. 
disastrously, 


wintering colonies 
was carried out in Michigan 
Taylor vears ago, but resulted 
because of the 
draft created by the upper and lower en 


trances., 


possibly 


Perhaps an upper 
the lower hive with the lower entranes 
closed would have been bhetter.—-Editor. 


entrance on 


e2 A= 


Puts Questions [| intend to 
to the Bees this 

spring. I shall take one 
hive that has an extra brood-chamber and 
they are left 
for the winter, or, words, winter 
in a double with about 
70 or 80 pounds of honey and plenty of 
pollen. Another hive I shall start feed 
ing a stimulating syrup about the 15th 
of December, and continue until orange 
bloom about the first of Mareh. I shall 
put on an extra brood-chamber of foun 
dation when they have built up enough 
to take it. IT shall requeen another hive 
and not feed it at all; and another I shall 
start feeding the first of January, but 
will not supply it with an extra brood 
chamber. I intend to see what this will 
have to do with the strength of the hive, 


experiment 


winter and next 


a good laying queen before 
in other 
brood chamber 


honey production, and swarming. Do you 
think it will pay to try these? 
Apopka, Fla. H. W. Land. 


[It certainly does pay to eonduct such 
experiments, Not only does experimental 
work lift the hard work of the apiary out 
of drudgery, but it also results in finan 
cial profit. It is the only way to work 
out a system of management best suited 
to local conditions, and at the same time 
supply information that will enable the 
beekeeper to change his management at 
a moment’s notice to fit a new set of con 
ditions that may arise at anv time had 
itor. | 
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Honey’s Place The Americon Honey In- 
inthe Home _ stitute has brought the im 

portanee of honey as a 
food to the attention of the heads of 
home economics departments of many 
schools and universities. One dean of 


women writes the Institute that she will 
be very glad to receive publications and 
bulletins in regard to the use of honey. 
In answering our inquiry as to whether 
or not her department was doing special 
work with honey that she had, 
in the past, developed formulas for hon 
ey and nut preparations with different fla 
candied and 
cocoanut, and dried 
ground fruits, in making a filling for 
plain She offers the ser 
vices of her graduate students and stu 
dents of experimental cookery, in devel 
oping new recipes in which honey is an 
ingredient and confirms the belief of ev 
ery beekeeper in the importance of his 


she said 


as 


vorings, such 
grapefruit peel, 


orange 


sugar wafers. 


product. In a elosing statement she 
says: “I think there is a place in the 
American home diet for a large use of 


honey as a sweetening agent.” 


Indianapolis Ind. H. E. 
——s A o———— 


Self-serve Il wonder how many hee 
Honey Stand keepers have tried this 

way of selling honey. It 
works for me. I don’t lose any honev 


and have not been short-changed yet. It 
for me years. | 
sell from nothing to $9.25 worth a day. 
My neighbors all joked me, saying the 
honey would he taken, but no money left. 


Rice, Arizona. V. V. Moeller. 


has been working two 
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Scienceand While attending the Inter 
Beekeeping national Congress of Ento 


mology at Ithaca, N. Y., in 
August I was impressed with the fact 
that beekeeping is having a goodly share 
of attention on the part of the scientific 
men of the world. It was a real privil 
ege and source of knowledge to visit with 
men from all parts of the globe, who are 
interested in the honeybee scientifically 
or practically, and to listen to the splen 


did papers presented on the subject. 
Since prehistoric times men and _ bees 
have lived in close association, and nat 


urally enough we now find ourselves ow 
ing a great economic debt to these little 
associates of ours. Geo. H. Rea. 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


ce A ao 


Bright Future At a joint meeting of 
for Honey Oregon and Washington 

beekeepers, George WwW. 
York, of Seattle, Wash., editor of Bees 


and Honey, raised questions to the fol 
lowing effect: Did you ever try honey 
strawberries, mixed with peanut 
butter, with cheese, on cakes, or on your 
favorite breakfast food? He said that 
the future holds the when the de 
mand for honey will be greater than the 
supply. Prospects for the beekeeping in 
dustry are very bright. The public must 
be edueated as to the value of honey as 
food, and then a demand for honey for 
many will be created. When that 
is done honey will for what it 
worth and the beekeeper will make some 
Juliette Frazier. 


on oOo! 


day 


uses 
sell is 
money. 

Yamhill, Oregon. 











self-serve honey 


stand that collects in full for all sales 





in Arizona, 
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APIARIES HERE AND THERE 


1) Geo. C, Capwell’s apiary at Cottonwood Falls, Kansas. (2) Apiary 
Ondwonde, Netherlands. (3) Apiary of Wm. Eyre, Minooka, Illinois 
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| 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


MALITTA D. FISCHER i 





Honey in Hospitals 

Who would think a pint jar of honey 
could cause so much commotion and com 
ment! But any article or 
item, whether it be one 
of food or dress, when 
placed in new surround 
ings where it may be be 
fore many strange per 
sons, is usually the cen 
ter of conversation. 

Such was the ease 
when the writer was con 
fined to the hospital some 
time ago. I remember so well the pint jar 
of honey I insisted on taking with me and 
had placed in the dresser in my room. The 





nurse told me that she was going to take 
this honey to the diet kitchen and put it 
in the refrigerator so it wouldn’t spoil; 
besides she said “the old sticky stuff” 
was getting all over the bottom of the 
drawer. “All right,” I said, “you may take 
it to the diet kitchen but you must not 
put it in the refrigerator because I don’t 
want candied honey; just keep it on top 
of the warming oven or on a shelf; honey 
will not spoil anywhere, but when in a 
cool place it sometimes granulates.” 

Then every morning, noon, and night, 
when the serving girl would bring in my 
tray of food, | would ask, “Where is my 
jar of honey?” And after a few days just 
as the serving girl would be setting down 
my tray, here would come one of the 
nurses bustling in with, “Oh, here’s your 
honey.” 

It was an interesting experience, and 
could this jar of honey talk to beekeepers 
everywhere it could tell many stories that 
the nurses would tell about this jar of 
honey. 

Anyway, I enjoyed the honey and neve 
did a tray come in on which there was 
not some dish that needed just that bit 
of honey to satisfy me. 

Why did I take that jar of honey? 
First, because I was in the habit of eat 
ing honey in almost every combination; 
and, second, I wanted to get the reac 
tion of nurses and floor supervisor as well 
as dietitian at the hospital. 

Only two days had passed when the 
chief day nurse came in and asked me 
why it was that I liked honey so well 
that I must have it for every meal. I, 
of course, explained that I eat honey 
first, because I enjoy it and am accus 
tomed to having it; and, second, because 


[ believe it is far superior to sugar as a 
flavoring and better for one’s health. 

Then followed one question after an 
other, and usually, after an enthusiastic 
explosion on my part, telling of the mer 
its of honey, I would shoo them all out 
and fall asleep. 

I know the nurses discussed it among 
themselves, and when I asked the dieti 
tian if she had ever ineluded honey in 
her trays, she said very quickly, “No.” 

“Don’t you think your patients would 
enjoy it now and then with their toast 
in the morning, on their ice eream, in 
their tea, on their fruit salads, ete.?” 

“Perhaps so, but I had never thought 
of it.” 

Then I gave her one of Mr. E. R. Root’s 
little booklets on honey as a food and a 
few recipes. You can’t imagine how real 
ly surprised she was to learn that so 
much was said of honey as a health food, 
and by prominent medical authorities. 

Every day some nurse would come fo1 
a little conversation on honey and bee 
keepers. One day a nurse came in and 
asked me if I knew a certain beekeeper, 
and when she found I did we were grevt 
friends, and she was always bringing m¢ 
some little extra. 

Not only did this gossip about my jal 
of honey exist among the nurses, but it 
spread to the patients on that floor. So, 
when I was able to walk around, I made 
it a point to call on a few of the patients. 
Really, they were quite receptive te hon 
ey recipes and its value as a flavor food 
and health food. 

Since then, during the past year, | have 
made it a point to talk to dietitians, vis 
iting nurses, and any other food worker 
I might come in contact with, and very 
few of them include honey in their ree 
ommended beneficial foods. 

What’s the moral, beekeepers? 

Get Honey Into Your Hospitals! 

How many of our beekeepers or their 
families are confined to hospitals some 
time during the year, I do not know. But 
some there are, and those who are could 
ereate a great deal of interest in their 
product if they should take a jar of honey 
along and insist that it be brought in 
from the diet kitchen every time food is 
brought to them. 

When vou sell honey, beekeepers, do 





vou ever solicit the purchasing agent of 
a hospital? Very few do, I’m afraid. Why 


ase ead 





woead 
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not try it some time? Get the purchas 
ing agent to call in the dietitian, and be 
ready to give her a good demonstration 
of what honey will add to her menu. 

Of course, I do not expect hospitals to 
use it every day with combination 
at every meal, as many of us honey en 
thusiasts do. But suppose they use it 


some 


just once a month, sending a small pitcher 
of honey in with every tray of food, 
or perhaps once a month patients were 
given a honey sundae. Wouldn’t that 


be great advertising? I know 
usually 


week. 


they are 


given ice cream onee or twice a 


Beekeepers, if have friends who 
are confined to a hospital, some time, in 
stead of taking fruit, boxes of candy, o1 
even flowers, try giving some honey. You 
can very easily suggest methods of using 
it to vour ill friend without 
“talking shop.” 

Here are a 
that I hope some of our 


you 


seemingly 
number of suggestions 
beekeepers may 
try: 
When 
matter 
tal, 


you are ill, eat honey; and, no 
whether in a sanatorium or hospi 
insist on having honey with your 
food. (The nurse asked mv doetor and he 
said it would not hurt me). I 
lieve any doetor would refuse letting his 
patient eat a bit of honey. 

Take honey to friends. So 
licit your hospitals and try to get you 
family physician to recommend it to hos 


do not be 


your sick 


pital directors. Every hospital does a 
great nursing. They are 


deal of charity 
always gl receive , For 
those beekeepers who feel they ean, a do 
honey to the charity 
fine deed. 


id to donations. 


nation of wards 
would surely be a 

Not all sick persons are unfortunate 
enough to be confined in the hospitals. 
But we visiting our ill friends at 
home probably more than when they are 
in the hospital; and we usually take them 
fruit. Wouldn’t it be 
to take honey to our ill friends at home 
Surely would enjoy it too! 

Honey for Children 

Oh! and the children’s hospitals. I al 
forgot to them. One such 
hospital, I recall, was devoted entirely to 
crippled children—chil- 
infantile paralysis, 

Practically all of 
these children of every age were charity 
cases; that was the purpose of this hos 
pital, So when a ten-pound pail of honey 
was taken to the one group of these chil- 
little talk about bees given 
them, and an hive shown 
them, what a treat it was! It made them 
happier. And how they did enjoy the 
honey! Why was it such a treat to these 
kiddies? Because it was different; they 
did not have it before; and it 
present. 


CHOON 


some just as good 


they 


most mention 
the interests of 


dren suffering from 


hone deformities, ete. 


dren and a 


observation 


was a 
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Help others to 
well or ill. 


Honey goes well in hospitals and should 
hold a permanent place there! 


enjoy honey whether 


IMPROVING THE HONEY MARKET 

(Continued from page 718 
be subject to 
fellow 
falling 


education, the 
ships his carloads into a 
market will be educated before 
he goes on the rocks, and those who seek 
a tighter association will be free to tie 
up to as much more as they care to, 

It is only silly to try to hide facets from 
the buyers, but it is worse than silly to 
keep them from ourselves. 


same big 


who 


You may un 
load your whole crop at a good price, but 
the law of averages is against your doing 
this year after year, therefore 
we are posted as to the eonditions of our 


the sooner 


fellow beekeepers through our state asso 
ciations, our bee papers 
will be by thei through 
government reports, through n 
sociation with the Farm Bureau 
ment and local bee clubs, the 
will prove to the 


bees. 


(assisted as they 
readers our 
close as 
move 
sooner we 
know 


world that we 


Riverside, Calif. 


HONEY MARKETS 


(Continued from page 696.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES Maryland 
Fall flowers are now in full bloom, providing 
imple winter stores but little surplus. Uniting 
of weak colonies will be necessary in many 
cases, West Virginia Brood-rearing has taken 
a fresh start in many colonic ince the recent 
cold rains A honey flow of some importance 


has opened up, and a surplus of 
volume is in prospect if present 
tions continue. North 
recovering from the 
tre storing actively 


considerable 
weather condi 
Bees are fast 
weather, and 
aster and 


Carolina 
cold, rainy 
from 
however, will be 
especially in the 
Fall flowers are 


goldenrod 
Feeding nece ary in many 
aplaries 


(reorgia 


mountain 


secretin 


sections 


g nectar act 


ively during the present favorable weather, and 
tolonies should be strong in bee and have 
imple stores before the winter period starts 
in. Sales reported of large lots of light amber 


extracted at 9-lle per Ib 60 11-Lse 
comb, 18¢ per Ib 


bulk 


GULF COAST STATES: Louisiana During 
the past two weel the condition of the bees 
has improved greatly, and they are now stor 


ing rapidly from  goldenrod 
smartweed, and other wild 
present favorable weather continue 
a good surplus should be secured \lbama 
Many colonies are light in stores, but with 
white and purple asters coming into bloom this 
condition should be improved. Northern Florida 
Bees that were left on their honey locations 
are in poor condition regarding bees and brood 
but those moved up country are in fair to good 
shape. Southern Florida 
the abundant wild sunflower bloom 
keeper with 900 
gathered over 70,000 pounds 
last year. The lowlands have been under water 
most of the time for the past three months, cur 
tailing the anticipated output from that source 
Tupelo honey is rapidly ibsorbed. Sales 
of white in barrels reported at 11-12%e per 
lb. in pails 15 amber gum, barrels, 9%e 


thoroughwort, 
flowers If the 
condition 


Sees are active on 
One bee 
reported to have 
from this source 


colonies is 


being 


pails, 12¢ per Ib other extracted in barrels 
in little demand with some offered low as 5c 
per lb 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 
Geo.S.D h 


emut 








Mice in Bee-cellar 
Question \re mice likely to do damage to 
the bees in a cellar If so, how can I get them 
out and keep them out? 
North Dakota 
\nswer. Mice 


in bee cellars. 


Harold Johnson 
sometimes do consider 


able damage They not only 


gnaw great holes in the comb, but they 
disturb the bees and in this way some 
times cause them to winter poorly. As a 


rule, it is only the hives which the mice 
enter that are greatly disturbed, although 
when one disturbed it 
begins to roar and it in turn may disturb 
others. By setting some traps in the cel 
lar and also putting out some poisoned 
bait for them you should be able to kill 
any that may be in the cellar, and by 
closing any openings through which they 
may kept out if the 
walls are well built of conerete or stone. 
Feeding in November in the North 


colony becomes 


pass others can be 


Question Is it too late to feed ten pounds 
of sugar syrup to each of my colonies? 

Indiana J. E. Keys. 

Answer.—While it is better to supply 


winter stores in October in your locality, 
you ean still do this if the weather con 
tinues mild. In faet, colonies that are 
well packed for winter ean be fed sugar 
syrup even in December by using a frie 
tion-top pail as a feeder, inverting it di 
on top of the frames so that the 
feeder is in contact with the cluster. 
When arranged in this way the feeder 
should be covered with packing material 
to retain the heat. The pail can be plac- 
ed over the hole in the inner cover or 
the top of the hive ean be covered with 
a piece of building paper having a hole 
the size of the feeder pail over which 
the pail is inverted, then an upper story 
may be put on and filled with packing 
material. A strong colony should empty 
the feeder when arranged in this way in 
a few days if the hive is well packed. 
Straw as Packing 
Question Do you consider straw good pack 


ing material for packing bees? 
Minnesota. S. Hyberg 


Answer.—Wheat straw is too 
for best packing material. Unless it is 
packed in unusually tight there would be 
large air spaces which would permit con 
siderable circulation of air within the 
packing. By running wheat straw through 
a feed-cutter, excellent packing material 
Finer straw, such as flax 
straw, would no doubt be better than 
wheat straw, sinee there would be less 
opportunity for circulation of air within 
the packing. Bees are sometimes pro- 
tected by setting shocks of corn fodder 
over the hive. Such protection does not 
retain the heat of the hive well on ae 
count of the coarseness of the material 


rect ly 


coarse 


ean be made. 





and the circulation of air through it. 
Other things being equal, the smaller the 
air spaces within the packing, the better 
the heat is retained. For this reason, for 
est leaves, after having been used one o1 
better than when first 
used, since they become broken into small 
pieces by repeated handling. 
Honey from Diseased Colonies 

Question How can honey from 
having American foul brood be rendered safe 
to feed back to the bees! Do you advise feed 
ing back such honey? 

Pennsylvania A. 

Answer.—Honey from colonies having 
American foul brood ean be rendered 
safe to feed to the bees again by boiling 
it for 30 minutes in a closed vessel. It 
should first be diluted with an equal vol 
ume of water to prevent scorching. It 
will not be advisable to feed this honey 
back after boiling this fall. It should be 
saved to be given to the bees next spring 
to use in brood-rearing. 

Growing Basswood Trees from Seed 

Question I have tried many times to grow 
basswood trees by planting the seeds, but never 
succeeded in raising any trees from them. Can 
you explain this, or give advice for raising 
plants from seed? H. Dupret. 

Quebec. 

Answer.—Growing basswood from seed 
is rather difficult. In the first place, the 
seeds are covered with a hard shell and 


two seasons, are 


colonies 


L. Reiner 


do not start to grow until the shell de 
cays sufficiently to permit moisture to 
enter. This can be overcome by letting 


the seeds lie on the ground during the 
winter so that the shell will decay enough 
for germination. Another way is that of 
filing one side of the shell almost through 
just before planting. The seeds can be 
gathered now and scarified as just de 
scribed next spring. Even after making 
a good start, many of the young plants 
die the first year during a dry spell, or 
because of too much exposure to the sun. 
This ean be prevented by providing con 
ditions similar to those of the forest by 
mulching and giving partial shade. 

Use of Tartaric Acid in Making Syrup 

Question.—Is it necessary to add tartaric 
acid to sugar syrup when making feed for bees 
for winter’? If so, how much acid should be 
used per gallon of syrup? 

Tennessee. J. C. Spears 

Answer.—In making syrup to feed the 
this late in the most bee 
keepers prefer to make it quite heavy, at 
least two parts of sugar to one part of 
water either by weight or by measure. 
When made this heavy, the syrup often 
granulates in the comb soon after it is 
fed if no tartarie acid is used. To avoid 
using tartaric acid, some beekeepers add 
a little more water, thus making it slight- 
ly thinner than two parts of sugar to one 
part of water. When enough water is 


bees season, 
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thus added to prevent immediate granu 
lation there is usually no trouble of this 
kind, sinee in handling the syrup the bees 
add a substance called invertase, which 
in time brings about a chemical change 
in the sugar content of the syrup which 
retards granulation. This 
tinues as time goes on, and as the change 
completion—that is, when 


cane (sucrose) has 


-hange ce 
change con 


approaches 
most of the 
heen changed into dextrose and levulose 
the syrup is again inclined to granu 
late; but this time it granulates similar 
to the manner in which honey granulates. 
In other words, when the syrup is first 
fed it is liable to crystallize, but if 
enough water is added to prevent this, 
the change which takes place after being 
handled by the prevents granula 
tion until some time later, usually sev 
eral months. If the syrup is made as 
heavy as two parts of sugar to one part 
ot water or heavier, it will not be safe 


sugar 


bees 


to feed it without adding the tartaric 
acid. Only enough acid should be added 


to prevent granulation during the first 
few days after being stored in the comb. 
The amount of acid recommended varies 
considerably. Some advise an even tea 
spoonful of tartaric acid for 20 pounds 
of sugar, while larger 
amount, and still others a smaller amount. 
Perhaps an even teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid to three gallons of syrup would be 
sufficient. It would be easier to figure 
the amount of acid according to the 
amount of sugar used instead of accord 
ing to the number of gatlons of syrup. 
The acid may be put into the water be 
fore the sugar is stirred in, then after 
stirring in the sugar the syrup should be 
brought to the boiling point and kept 
there at least a short time in order that 
the acid may have an opportunity to 
bring about the desired changes to pre 
vent granulation. 
European Foul Brood in Neighborhood 
Question. A neighbor gave me five colonies 
of black bees in box hives In transferring and 
[talianizing these a small amount of European 
foul brood was discovered Will it be safe 
for me to bring these bees home to my home 
apiary? I have 30 colonies of pure Italians here 
it home that are free from disease. 
Pennsylvania Samuel Eggleston. 
Answer.—Sinee the colonies of black 
bees which had a touch of European foul 
brood are in the neighborhood anyway, 
you would not be taking any great chance 
in moving them into your apiary. When 
European foul brood becomes established 
in a neighborhood, it is liable to appear 
at any time in any colonies in that neigh- 
borhood. Furthermore, since your colo 
nies are all pure Italians and since you 
Italianized the black bees when trans- 
ferring, it is quite probable that you will 
have no trouble with European foul 
brood in any of your colonies, especially 
if they all winter well and build up well 


others advise a 
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in the spring. If these bees were some 
distance away and there were no diseased 
colonies in your would 
not be advisable to move them to your 
would be deliberately 
into your 


neighborhood it 


place, since that 
carrying the disease 
hood. 


neighbor 


Dead Brood in Combs 
Question In one of my colonies I found 
quite a lot of dead brood and in two others 


just a cell now and then What should | do 
with these colonies? H. P. Crawford 
Pennsylvania 
Answer.—The first thing to determine 


in such eases is which of the brood dis 
If you are not 
able to satisfy yourself in regard to this 
by a careful examination of the dead 
brood in connection with a eareful read 
ing of a description of the brood dis 
eases, the safest thing to do is to cut out 
a piece of comb containing the dead or 
discolored larvae or pupae and send it to 
James I. Hambleton, Bureau of Entomol 
ogy, Washington, D. C., for examination. 
Mr. Hambleton will report what he finds 
in the sample. There is 
this examination. When 
found in combs this late in the season, it 
is quite likely to be American foul brood. 
The bees usually clean out the dead brood 
during the fall in the case of European 
foul brood, unless the colony is badly dis 
eased; but they are not able to clean out 
all of the material in the case of Ameri 
ean foul brood, so that 
be deteeted even during 
best thing to do with colonies having 
American foul brood: at this time is to 
destroy them. If the disease is far ad 
vaneed, the worthless any 
way, and are dangerous to other bees in 
the apiary since they may die or hecome 
so weak that other colonies will rob them 
out and thus earry the disease to the 
healthy colonies. Where only one or two 
colonies are found diseased with Ameri 
can foul brood, the safest way of dispos 
ing of them is to burn them. By seleet 
ing a cool day when the bees are not 
flying, the combs can be taken from the 
hive and dumped into a furnace, after 
which the hive ean be cleaned up and 
rendered safe to use again. 

Feeding Through Hole in Inner Cover 

Question What kind of a receptacle used 
as a feeder will best fit the hole in the inner 
cover after, of course, having added a hive 
body on the inner cover? 

Palestine. J. Heller 

Answer.—It is not that the 
feeder fit the hole in the inner cover. By 
using an ordinary friection-top pail (with 
about 30 small nail holes punched in the 
cover) in an inverted position, the rim 
at the top of the pail provides a space 
between the cover proper of the pail and 
the inner cover of the hive. This makes 
an excellent arrangement for feeding 
bees. 


eases, if any, is present. 


no charge for 


dead brood is 


this disease ean 
winter. The 


colonies are 


necessary 
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JIUST NEWS 


Editors 








The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its winter meeting on 
ber 4 and 5. The 
Otto L. H. 


Decem 
secretary of this asso 
Wille, St. 


elation 18s 
Minn, 


* * 


Dr. John Renney, Aberdeen, Scotland, 


whose name is ussociated in the minds of 
with the discovery of the 
of Wight disease, died 


heekes pe rs 
exnuse of the Isk 
on August 30. 
> > 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association is 
uled for December 13 and 14. 
Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin, is secretary 


sched 


ot this association. 
* > * 

The winter meeting of the 
State Association will be 
held on November 22, 23, and 24. Prof. 
H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Oregon, is secre 
tarv of this association. 


Qn egon 


Beeker pe rs’ 


* * * 
Association 
Prine: 


The Ontario Beekeepers’ 
will hold its annual meeting at 
Hotel, Toronto, on 
28, and 29. This is the forty-ninth annual 
Prof. F 
Erie Millen, Guelph, Ont., is secretary. 


* * 


George 
convention of this association. 


The ‘9th annual convention of the 


California State Beekeepers’ Association 


will be held at Modesta on December 5, 
7 Hartman, Oakland, 


6, and 7. Cary W. 
Calif., secretary of the association, ex 
pects this to be the 
held in the 


greatest cor vention 
history of the association. 
* >. 


The next meeting of the Southern Bee 


ke epe rs’ Conferenee is scheduled for Feb. 


8 and 9, 1929, at Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
The following Tuesday is Mardi Gras day 
at New Orleans, thus making it conven! 
ent for beekeepers to spend a day of fun 
and frolie in that ecitv after the meeting 

The Kellogg Company is putting out an 
agri ultural map for use in schools which 
shows the kind of crops produced in the 
United States. On 
keeping industry is rep 
pieture of a 
frequent 


various parts of the 
this chart the bee 
resented hy a 
which is found at 
the map. 


intervals on 


The First Annual Report of the Provin 
cial Apiarist of the Provinee of Saskat 
chewan, indicates the 
able growth of beekeeping in that prov 
ince. As the amount of sweet clover 
grown there increases, honey production 
inerease Mr. R. M. 
Regina, is provincial apiarist, 


Canada, remark 


will also greatly 


Pugh, 


Paul, 


Prof. H. F. 


November 27, 


honeybee, 


18 
Mr. J. W. Beatty, Fargo, North Dakota, 
has recently been granted a honey-inspec 
tor’s license by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. This appointment 
authorizes Mr. Beatty to inspect, sample 
grade, and certify to the condition and 
grade ot extracted honey for warehous: 
storage in Fargo. The certificate is in 
compliance with the United States Ware 
house Act. 


; 


The National Show of Bees and Honey 
at the Crystal Palace, London, England, 
made a new record for all time in the 
number of entries, which reached a total 
of 1311. This is an annual affair at th 
Crystal Palace, and is the largest of its 
kind in the world. In addition to th 
Show, a lectures was given 
which proved to be a great attraction to 


series of 


Visitors, many of whom were from for 
eign countries. 
* * « 


The annual meeting of the lowa Be 
Association will be held at Cedar 
15 and 16 in econjune 
tion with the lowa Horticultural Society 
and affiliated organizations. A joint ses 
sion will be held with the State Horticul 
tural Society on the afternoon of Novem 
ber L5, a8 


keepers’ 


Rapids, November 


a memorial program to Eugene 
Secor, whose name is familiar to our c'de: 
readers. The two days’ session will be 
crowded with the best speakers on topics 
of vital importance to lowa beekeepers. 

The Mid-West Horticultural Exposi 
tion will be held in Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
November 14 to 17 inelusive. This is an 
exposition ot all horticultural products, 
made in general from 
Pittsburgh to Denver. In the honey de 
partment, any provinee of Can 
ada may enter. There is approximately 
offered in cash premiums in_ the 
honey produets department. The premium 
list in this department has been entirely 
revised so as to allow competition of the 
darker grades of honey. 
R. 8S. 


and entries are 
state or 


sH00 


Premium lists are 
Herrick, Stat 
Prof, Francis 


as judge of the honey ex 


availabk from 
Llouse, Des Moines, lowa. 
Jager will act 
hibit. 

so * &* 

In his report to the State Department 
of Agriculture of New Jersey, E. G. Carr, 
Deputy to the State Entomologist in Bee 
Inspection, reports 30,280 commercial col 
onies of bees in New Jersey, which hav: 
earned a net income of $3.74 per colony, 
or a total of $113,250, 
net return of 22.7 per cent on the invest 


Continued on page 753 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


ou may find it here) 


AZ 





“T have 


never seen white clover yield 
to any extent after July 15 in 25 years 
f beekeeping in this locality.”—S. G. 
Crocker, Jr., Maryland. 


“Honey is selling rapidly in car lots in 
this part of the country. Prices are go 
ng up. The local demand is good. Car 
lot prices here are 8e a pound.”—G. C, 
Matthews, Kandiyohi County, Minn. 

“Farmers here are learning the value 
if sweet clover and alfalfa as hay, and 
are sowing more every year. This is a 
ucky situation for those who have bees.” 

Vern E. Stanley, Mercer County, N. D. 


“There is something sad about how 
quickly a queen will die when caged 
alone, yet with escorts she will stand a 
long trip and live for days. Does she die 
of a broken heart?”—Chas. E. Huey, De 
Kalb County, Ga. 

“Since the Democrats have nominated 
Royal S. Copeland as senator from New 
York, let us beekeepers remember what 
he said in the interests of the corn-sugar 
crowd. I am a Democrat myself.”—J. E. 
t, Montgomery County, N. Y. 

“T have just discovered that the great 
est simple remedy for bee stings is equal 
parts of laundry soap, soap chips or soap 
powder and flour mixed to a thin paste 
with water and applied to the sting. The 
pain disappears like friend chicken at a 
family reunion.”—James MacFatridge, 
Delaware County, Ind. 


“T have read A. T. 
own life for many years and have enjoy 
ed every installment. It is with keen re 
gret that I notice the story has come to 
an end. There is a great inspiration to 
all of us in this reeord and the 
of his experience will linger throughout 
our lives.”’—Robert Atkins, New York 
County, N. Y. 


“Tn the warm dry 


swee 


Root’s story of his 


memory 


weather of the late 
summer months vears there is a 
honeydew which literally covers” the 
trees in the forest to such an extent that 
the leaves glisten, and one walking 
through the forest will become sticky 
with this honeydew from the leaves. This 
honeydew, I believe, is not produced by 
p lant liee but by atmospheric conditions.” 
l. L. Willis, Giles County, Va. 


“We need a law compelling the 
ration of all colonies of bees, and a law 
ompelling all movable 
rame hives. This would give the profes 
sional beekeeper who may have 

chance to clean up and stay clean. It 
vould also do away with the fellow who 


some 


cris 
rep 


bees to be in 


disease 


does not take care of his bees and the fel 
low who is the most dangerous to the 
beekeeping industry.”—Leroy Church 
man, Greenwood County, Kans. 


“Some people, if they put a dollar into 
something today, expect to get $10.00 the 
next day. Otherwise it doesn’t pay. That’s 
just the way with a lot of people about 
starting beekeeping. They think if they 
buy a few hives of bees they should make 
a living from them. They think 
that all they have to do is to set a hive 
down and the bees will do the rest; but, 
believe me, if you don’t work with the 
bees you are not going to get very much. 
There are many beekeepers here who do 
not see their bees except when they think 
there is some honey to take off. That is 
what I call poor beekeeping.”—A. J. Koli- 
voski, Pinellas County, Fla. 


“Most of us beekeepers here iv Okla 
homa are producing honey in ton lots, 
more or less, and are able to put it up in 
good shape for the stores to handle at a 
good profit. But I howl hard when some 
one away off has to tell me how naughty 
I am by not giving the big fellow the 
whole world to himself. There is honey 
shipped in carload lots from Wyoming, 
Dakota, Iowa, Ohio, Colorado, Utah, and 
Texas. Every one of these shippers howls 
that the little beekeeper is a price-cut 
ter.”—Joseph Heueisen, Muskogee Coun 
tv, Okla. 


“Some 


also 


people think that an extractor 
is a thing with which to mix up syrup 
and call it honey. One fellow just the 


other day said that extracted honey is 
made from extracts of honey, the same 
as extracts from flowers, or something 


like that. Many think it is artificial hon 
y, but when they are given a hot biscuit 
with some of this honey they can not re 
sist it. I have sold about 10,000 pounds 
since I started. I sell mostly bulk comb 
and shallow frame honey.”——Lloyd Baker, 
Perry County, Ky. 


“My hives are placed in groups of 
three which are placed on one stand. Each 
stand has a device in which a part of the 
stand rests in pools of crude oil in the 
earth, which have remained unreplenished 
for more than one year and in which the 
rain and dust can not fall. This oil pro 
tects the hive against the very trouble 
Argentine ant. One trouble with 
this arrangement is that when a swarm 
having a clipped queen issues, the queen 
ean not return to the hive without fall 
ing into the oil.”—-T. A. Labauve, Saint 
Mary County, La 


some 
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An Appreciation of A. I. Root 
But one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.—Luke 10:42 

| do not like to take exception to any through the lanes and by-ways of nature 
thing that is published in Gleanings in where God reveals himself in silent but 
Bee Culture. Sinee early childhood I have impressive voice, and there commune 
been a devoted disciple of A, I. Root. ] with those etherial waves that, as I be 
was never privileged to see him in life, lieve, connect heaven and earth in no 
but I have walked with him in the garden more mysterious way than we now hear 
in the early morning when the dew was by means of radio. The seeret of A. I. 
still on the roses, and with him I have Root’s life was the seeret of heaven. 
listened to the birds singing their sweet Somewhere along the way he came in 
est songs, and I have strolled across the contact with God through Christ. He con 
fields with him as he discovered some ceived the fact that God and life are one. 
new object of interest and told about it And if God is life, then he is interested 
in Gleanings. So I eome to write my in all our doings. In such a ease God 
first word to Gleanings to take exeep becomes a senior partner, and it certain 
tion to something snid therein, ly seemed that, like Enoeh of old, he 

In the last number of Gleanings you walked with God. 
sav: “In this issue, more than five years His form now rests in silenee and his 
after his death, A. [. Root finally says pen indeed is mute; but in the hearts of 
good-bve to his readers.” I think not. his readers he still lives, and they, in 
A. I. Root still lives. He lives in the turn, will impart to their posterity some 
hearts of a multitude of people who are thing of his fine influence until here in 
not beekeepers as well as those that are. this world that which he has chosen shall 
His influence for good vibrates to the not be taken away from him, and in the 
ends of the earth—he hath truly chosen world toward which the living now in 
that good part which shall not be taken celine I think he still enjoys the blissful 
away from him. springtime of growing flowers, singing 

Ile eame into mv life in some myste birds, and humming bees, and sunlit rayvs 
rious way so early in my childhood that that spray the golden streets with glory 
I ean seareely remember when I was not until it seems I see him there as onee | 
interested in the things that interested hoped I might see him in Medina. 
him. I was faseinated by his studies in Yes, dear editor, you are right when 
bee eulture, and I have ever sought to you say he “says good bye to his read 
exemplify the Christian life which he — ers,” but I think it is only such a good 
lived. Having been raised in a section hye as we say to those who take a voy 
of a country which was not adapted to age and then will meet again, for he 
profitable beekeeping, when I came to the lives. He lives in the hearts of his chil 
age for choosing my life’s activity and dren as they earry forward the work he 
was still under the influence of that di has so well advanced; he lives in the 
vinity which inspired the pen of A. I. hearts of his readers, who loved him for 
Root, IT took to religious expression and his purity of life; he lives eternally 
became i minister of the gospel where there are no good bves. , 

llowever, I have not eeased to walk (Rev.) we R. Steele. 
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Big Bargain in Bee Papers 


‘*‘BEES AND HONEY’’ and AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—each for one year—and GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CUTULRE, 2 years—-ALL 3 FOR ONLY $2.25. 


If von have not seen ‘‘Bees and Hone, iddre below for free sample All NEW sub 
seribers to it will receive t FREE to end of th vear 1UVR) 

There are no bee papers superior to above t+ Every heekeeper everywhere should read them 
regularly. They are all different You will be pleased if vou accept above offer. Address 


G. W. YORK, Editor - 524 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
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‘Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsibe 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure inse ~ & Cash with copy 


if credit has not been prev a - established 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS — 
IN GOOD STANDIN 


(Temporary advertisers and tiie of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
sted It is only regular advertisers of regu 
ar lines who are here listed when their adver 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 


ood standing.) 
L. H. Benninghof, M. C. Berry & Co., Cal 
vert Apiaries, Carl E. Causey, W. B. Crane, J 


M. Cutts & Son, John M. Davis, L. 8S. Griggs 
Hayneville Apiary Co., C. Holm, Harry C. Kirk 
Roy Littlefield, L. A. McIntire, H. N. Major, 
Marsalek Apiaries, J. P. Moore, Red Stick Api 
uries, A. I. Root Co. of Lowa, Jay Smith, Rob 
ert B. Spicer, M. Stevenson, E ’, Stewart, 
Henry Stewart, Irvin A Stoller, Wyngar 
den Bros., W. S. Wiggins 


Van 


HONEY FOR SALE 


We 
ey sellers, 
from them 


do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
although we require strict references 
From Our Guarantee and Adve 


tising Conditions 

FOR SALE—Clover, comb and extracted. F 
W Lesser, Fayetteville N 

FOK SALE New crop extracted honey D 
R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

FOR SALE White clover ,honey in 60-lb 
ins. None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin. Ohio 

FANCY buckwheat comb honey and amber 
$4.00 per case. N. B. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

North Dakota Honey Producers’ Association 
a Jeatty, President and Manager, Fargo 
N. Dak 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FANCY white clover extracted honey. Prices 
ind sample on request. Kalona Honey Co Ka 
lona, lowa 

OHIO’S finest extracted white clover honey 
Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison 
Mandale, Ohio 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover 
buckwheat, any kind of package C. J sald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

BASSWOOD clover blend in 60-Ib. can 
buckwheat in kegs and cans Also beeswax 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Ine., 265 
Greenwich St New York City 

FOR quick sales $13.00 per case of 120 
pounds. fine quality white clover extracted hon 
ey. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 

FOR SALE A-1 diamond clear extracted 
honey, 1928 crop. Case lots, 8 %c; ten or more 
eases, 8¢« This i t e price Virgil Weaver 
Moville, lowa 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins White 
cver at 12¢ Ib white sage at 12¢ Ib white 
orange at 14¢ Ib extra LL. A. sage at I1lé b 


Hoffman & Hauck, Ine Ozone Park, N. Y 
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FOR SALE—-White clover extracted honey 
Henry Hettel, Marine, Illinois 

FOR SALE—1000 Ibs. nice yellow beeswax 
Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 

BUCKWHEAT extracted honey, 60-lb. can 
$5.50. Henry Williams, Romulus, N. Y 

FANC Y TUPELO HONEY in half barrels 
D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York 

FANCY comb and extracted honey for sale 
L. A. Syverud, R. F. D. No. 4, Aberdeen, 8S. D 

EXTRACTED honey, white and amber. Sam 
ple, one dime. Selmer W. Markestad, Canton 
Minn 

FOR SALE—Fine light amber extracted 
honey, 8c, f. o. b. here Mrs Alice Burrows 
Oran, N. ¥ 

FOR SALE 8000 Ibs. new crop clover honey 
in 60's, 9e per lb. Two cans or more. Wm. G 
Blake, Port Huron, Mich 

FINEST quality clover honey in new 60-lb 
cans, $10.50 a case. Order from this ad. Mar 
tin Carsmoe, Ruthven, lowa 

NEW YORK State extracted of very fine 
quality, 9c per Ib., in 60-Ib. cans. Sample, 15¢ 
H. J. Avery, Katonah, N 

HONEY FOR SALE—White and light am 
ber in 60-lb 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il] 

FOR SALE Clover-basswood and buck 
wheat extracted honey in 60-lb. tins, one to 
ear lots. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. ¥Y 

WHITE clover and basswood honey, 10c¢ per 
Ib. in 60-Ib. cans, two cans per case. Lester 
Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., Flint, Mich 

FOR SALE—New crop basswood honey, also 
light amber honey, extracted. Write for prices 
Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, R. F. D 
1, lowa 

CHOICE extracted clover honey, six 10-lb 
pails, $6.60 twelve 5-lb. pails $6.85 Cass 
two 60’s, $10.50. Southwestern Minnesota Bee 


keepers’ Asso., Ruthton, Minn 


CLOVER honey granulated, $11.40 case 


liquid $12.00 case: buckwheat granulated 
$8.40 case; liquid, $9.00 case Two 60-lb. cans 


to case. John J. Lewis 


Lyons, N. Y 


FOR SALE Extracted buckwheat honey in 
60-lb. tins sc Special prices in quantity Fine 
clover honey in all sizes, gla ind tin contain 
ers F M Babcock Fredonia N y 

FOR SALE—Extra good No. 1 bu k wheat 
and goldenrod honey at $3.50 per case o. 2 at 
$2.90 per case. Six case to carrier. Chas. B 
Hatton, Andover, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio 

RASPBERRY HONEY, in 60-lb. cans, 2 to a 
case, $14.40 a case. One can, $7.50. 10-lb. cans 
by mail, postpaid, $2.50. Sample by mail, 20¢ 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich 

FOR SALE 150 cases of white clover honey 


at 9e Ib 20 cases of clover and buckwheat 


honey, two-thirds buckwheat at 7%ec lb. 1 Ib 
sample at 25c. F. W. Summerfield, Watervill 
Ohio 

FOR SALE—Good grade of buckwheat comb 
honey new crop, will average 22 pounds to 
the case of 24 sections, $4.00 per case. Special 
prices on large orders. Edgar Williams, Pier 
pont, Ohio 

FOR SALE Fine extracted clover honey 
Also a few tons off-grade extracted clover hon 
ev, which will be sold by sample only. Write 
for small sample or send 75c for a five-pound 
pail. Dr. E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

OUR 1928 crop of clover extracted honey 
is now ready for the market. Two sixties in a 
case. Say how much you can use and we will 
be pleased to tell von what we can furnish it 
for. | D. Townsend & Son, Northstar, Mich 
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NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails our specialty 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St 
Syracuse, N. Y 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers Association Denver, Colo 


EXTRACTED tupelo—the world’s greatest 


honey never granulates rich, deliciously fla 
vored. In 32-gal. bbls.. one to carlots. Sample 
20c. Half gal delivered, $1.85: one gal, $3.55 


M. L. Nisbet & Bro 

HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clove) 
buckwheat. Write us 
what you need and ask for prices. A. Ll. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St Chi 


eago, Ill 


Jainbridge, Ga 


basswood sweet clover 


HONEY FOR SALE—wWhite extracted in 
five-gallon cans, f. o. b. Nebraska. 9c; light 
amber, f. o. b. Alabama, 9c. Five-case lots un 
both addresses Se a pound Color, body, and 
flavor the best. M. ¢ Berry & Co 3ox 697 


Montgomery \la 


EXTRA heavy fancy white comb; $5.50 case; 
fancy white, $5.00; No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 
white. $3.50: amber, $3.50: fancy buckwheat 
$4.00: No. 1, $3.50. Packed in carriers of six 
eases. Clover extracted, 10c buckwheat, 8&8« 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N ‘ 

FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb honey, $4.50 
per case; No. 2, $3.50; buckwheat, 50c less 
24 sections to case, 6 to & ease carriers. Buck 
wheat extracted, well ripened, fine. 7c¢ two 60 
Ib. cans to case Clover, in 5-lb. pails 
per dozer buckwheat, $8.00. For $1.00 extra 
will add two chunks comb to pail H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


$9.00 


! ' 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
We will 1 buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. 0. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 

lished his credit with the seller.’’ 

WANTED honey extracted any 
quantity. Send sample and lowest cash price 
F. M. Babcock. Fredonia, N. Y 


WANTED—White clover extracted and 
buckwheat. Submit samples and quotations 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


FANCY new clover comb honey in beeway 
sections. Give full particulars and price. Ells 
worth A. Meineke, Arlington Heights, III 


WANTED—Clover comb glass-front 

preferred Also water-white extracted. E. W. 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio 
~ BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co 
Medina. Ohio 

WANTED-—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60 1b. eans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same T S. Bulkley. Bir 
mingham, Mich 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices. charging but 5¢ a pound for 
vax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pear! 
and Walnut Sts Cincinnati 


guarantee any honey 


Clover 


cases 
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FOR SALE 


cw 


IF Appeldoorn does your printing, you will 
be well satisfied. Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio 


~ MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c: five for $1.00. Aller 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 


FOR SALE Approximately 5 cases 5-gal 
lon honey cans, two to the case. Chas. F. Below 
& Co., 2682 E. 31st St 
land, Ohio 

HON-E-NUT CHOCOLATES. Assorted pack 
ages and 5-cent bars Descriptive and illus 
trated circular free. FAIRMOUNT APIARIES 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa 

BEST quality bee 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog o1 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS. per 


corner Croton, Cleve 


supplies attractive 


1000, 60« Handy tool for inserting eyelets 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co 


Ogden, Utah 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies: both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over on M. 53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee 
Almont, Mich 


Supply Co 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree 
cate of health from some 
spector at time of sale 


to furnish a certifi 


1uthorized bee 


QUEENS and package bees ‘Yancey Hus 


tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries jay City, Tex 
FOR SALE 30 colonies of bees guaran 
teed disease free. Geo. E. Capwell, Cottonwood 


Falls, Kans 

BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens. Pack 
age bees. Finest quality. Write for 1929 prices 
Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala 

PACKAGE BEES Special offer for 1929 
Price list free. Hurry. The Crowville Apiaries 
J. J. Seott, Prop., Crowville, La 


FOR SALE 50 eolonies bees and equip 


ment Health certificate furnished A. Mack 
Rt. 5, Box 694A, West Allis, Wise 
WINTER QUEENS. Good tested three-band 


$1.00 each. I send queens anywhere any month 
of the year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1: after, $1.00; tested, $2.00 \ 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00 
6. $5.00 12. $10.00: 100. $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala 

ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, bred by 
a vocational breeder. 1, $1.00 6, $5.00; 12 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. Try them and you will 
order more. Safe arrival guaranteed H. B 
Talley, R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 


FOR SALE—5 acres of dandy truck land 
7-room house, barns, hen-house, garage, hon 
ey-house. Also 125 colonies Italian bees, guar 
anteed free from disease. with full equipment 
Edward Reddout, New Woodstock, N. \ 





YUM 
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HOLLOPETER’S Italian 
mail, untested, each, $1.00; 12, $9.00. In unit 
ing for winter we find many fine tested pros 
pective breeding queens, each $2.00. We supply 
package bees by parcel post. J. B. Hollopeter 
Rockton, Pa. 

FOR SALE 


chambers on, 


queens by return 


-400 colonies of bees, with food 
bees guaranteed free from dis 
1600 extracting supers of drawn combs; 
also other equipment, located in Michigan's best 
white honey district. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


A FREE nucleus with each package with 
special low prices on all orders booked during 
November on packages and nuclei BEES. Thou 
sands of packages for sale. Cheap prices. We 


ease > 





would like to hear from several large buyers 
We have a good offer. Safe delivery, satisfac 
tion, and no disease guaranteed. References 


furnish Voinche, Bun 


kie, La. 


years of experience. M. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man on large apiary, must 
be willing to help on farm. State all particulars 
in first letter. Salary, $40.00. Geo. Morrison, 
Manchester Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SMALL STOCK, 


eoenenennennneny 


FUR, ETC. 


Hverenaneneens eeoeennvennasnnarseceeoecensnerente tree 


LEARN FOX TRAPPING—TI have a system 
different from all others, and gets the slyest 
Works on bare ground or ten feet of snow. | 
guarantee fox or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch 


Minnesota 


FOR SALE 
FUR RABBITS. Real imitation 
chockers and scarfs of these 
raised muskrats, mink. Two trained mink fer 
rets reasonable. Stamp for prices, literature 
SILVER TIP FUR FARM, Humboldt, Iowa 
Dept. G. 


FOX, BLUE FOX 
fox fur. Also 
animals. Pen 


SILVER 


MISCELLANEOUS 





oceneusocesnnnsncansveuosseens seveeevenunsesaoennannssessene 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence It is read, re-read, and 


it not appeal to you? Specimen 


treasured. Will 
f from the publishers. Send us a post 


copy tree 


card today. It is well worth your little trouble 
The Apis Club, Watergate House, Water St., 


Tudor St., London E. C. 4, England 


| SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


Things are a lot better. A worse dry 
time you never see. It’s been so dry and 
hot around here for a month as it has 


made geese and ducks lay awake nights. 
Cisterns empty. Farmers can’t dig pota 
toes for the dry ground nor get in wheat 
and all that. But fall ridgin up of gar 
dens dried up too. That’s where I come 
in. It got so two weeks you 
couldn’t ridge up a rod of garden in a 
half day with a pick to help. So my 
business suffered like the Just a 
little off and on apple pickin now, and 
buckin up a little wood for somebody 
here and there in town. So me and Ab 
have a good deal of time for consulta 
shun over in his barn. At first we didn’t 
Continued on page 746 


even 


ay 
ayo 


rest. 
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Honey-Maid 


Pure Honey 


Candies 


A’ last entirely new processes—pat 

ents pending—have made possible 
the use of pure honey, unadulterated, 
in the development of a complete line 


of extremely delicious confections. Ev 


eryone interested in Honey will be 
anxious to try these most unique, 
healthful sweets and to tell their 
friends about them. 

Honey-Maid Chocolates 
Pleasing assortment of pure Honey 
‘ream centers in natural fruit and va 


ied flavors, coated with finest grade of 
mild chocolate. Full pound box, $2 
paid. 


post 


Honey-Maid Bon-Bons 


Delightful Bon-Bons of delicious Honey 
in varied flavors, covered with coeganut 
and fine pistachio nuts. Full pound box, 
$2 postpaid. 


Chocolate-Covered Honey Mints 


Giant Honey Mints thickly blanketed in 
wonderfully delicious, mild 
Full pound box, $2 postpaid 


chocolate. 


By all means try these 

delights. Send your check or money 

order and shipment will go forward 
to you promptly. 


rare candy 


The Honey Candy Co. 


of America 


325 West Federal Street, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Trt art Fatima Feat Fv 


Specials for 
1929 


/ 

/ PACKAGE BEES 
ITALIAN QUEENS 

/ BEST CYPRESS 

BEE HIVES 

/ FRAMES 

j FOUNDATION 

y, 


Let us quote you on your require- 
ments. We furnish you nothing but 
the highest quality goods. 


The Stover Apiaries 
TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 


Telegraph Office and shipping 
point, Mayhew, Miss. 


a 2 ee oe oO NO NO ee Oh Oe 


0 FRANSES FY FRY Ret T™|=E O 


To Our Beekeeping Friends 


Many of our friends have got the impression that we 


to Preserves & Honey, Ine., 


eould possible hope to give . 


independently. 


longer handle honey because of our having sold the Airline brand 
an organization of 


sources now planning a greater development for honey that we 


But we are not out of honey, by any means, nor are we any 
less interested in its great development than when we packed 
the Airline brand under our own name. 

We are buying and selling both comb honey and extracted 
honey in bulk, in co-operation with Preserves & Honey, Inc., and 
More than this, while we 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 745.) 
callate we could recover ever at all from 
losin a fortune in Radio Sureseent. Our 
morrell was shot as they say. Then what 
we had to promise our life pardners for 
the future includin willin workin in the 
lumber yard and stricter home accountin 
for all we do. But Ab’s gettin off with 
his sprained ankle and me out of garden 
ridgin with the country all so well dried 
up has cheered us both a lot. One more 
thing the drouth has done good to me and 
Ab. We can get a considerable liberty 
between about 10 a. m. to noon Sundays. 
So every Sunday now we go to Rocky 
creek some faster than a sprained ankle 
generally does, and the water bein so 
low we can mark exactly every mushrat 
hole even where the water is generally 
deep. We drive a stick square over it 
up on the bank. When trappin season 
comes and high water we will know just 


where to stake down. This is givin us 


(Continued on page 747.) 









QUEENS 


ITALIANS (THREE-BANDED) 
50 cents 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
W. A. WHITMIRE, Milton, Fla. 






no 


very large re- 


expect Preserves & 


Honey, Ine., to become the largest of all handlers of extracted 


— 


honey, yet we are planning constantly for larger uses of all honey 


and especially hope to purchase larger and larger quantities of 


eomb honey each succeeding year, with the idea in view of be- 


ing of increasing assistance in stabilizing the supply and demand. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


rTTTTIIIIIT ITLL 
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‘year guarantee 


rect-from-factory 
4 terms arranged. 


Style 12, $275 Book of camniene 


Genuine Mahogany Case and lvory 
Keys—f uti 83 notes—§ fees hwh 


SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 746.) 
great hopes although we aint yet figgered 
how between the lumber yard and the 
home situation we are goin to get the 
time and encouragement for success. But 
me and Ab are workin on that in our con 
sultashuns over in his barn every day now. 
* * * 

No use thinkin much about bees in a 
warm October. It takes cold weather 
for me to get up real interest and get to 

(Continued on page 749.) 


Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


atents « Practice in Patent Office 


and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 


QUEENS 


Each, $1.00; 12 for $9.00; 100, $65.00. Breed- 

ing queens, each, $5.00. None better. With a 

nucleus of her own bees, $8.00. I challenge the 

= to produce better bees and queens than 
offer. 


W. H. LAWS, Box 505, WHARTON, TEXAS. 


YANCEY HUSTLERS FOR 1929 
RECORD HONEY-MAKERS 


Now booking orders for package bees and 
queens. No deposit required. Let us send prices 
and full particulars. 


Caney Valley Apiaries 


BAY CITY, TEXAS 


A Reminder 


We expect to continue selling 
Queens and Bees during 1929. 
Root Quality Queens are actual 
ly earning an enviable reputa 
tion for helping to increase 
honey profits. 


The A. I. Root Company 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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i A FamousWING | 


Piano $275 “pun 


CIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FREE TRIAL TILL DECEMBER 


Hear its rich inspiring tone 
Pianos, 
sti Svands. 30 styles to choose from. Shipped di 
pay all freight. Easy 
Returnable at our expense 
Write Today for ‘‘Th« 
Information about Pianos’ 
and our offer FREE! 
WING & SON, Founded 1868—60th Year 

Dept. 1008, 13th St. & 9th Av., New York, N.Y. 


We 


Richest purest tone. 
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40,000 in use. 40 
Player Pianos and 





Grands 





Get Running’s Queens 


AND GET HONEY 
THEY SATISFY 
The kind we use in our extensive 
Michigan apiaries, where we produced 
92 tons of honey last season 
Choice untested Italian queens, 75« 
each. Tested, 50c each extra. Write for 
prices in large quantities 


All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala 


Address for quick service 


David Running 


SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA 








Your Favorite 
Magazine ls Listed Here 


The choice of an individual's reading is 
wide and varied Some like to read one 
thing: some another. The reading tastes of 


any two people are seldom alike. For your 
lection we offer a group of vorthwhile 
magazines in combination with the Journal 
Club No. 292—All Six for $1.25 
Pathfinder (wklyv.), 26 i \ 


Modern Homemaking 

Good Stories 

Gentlewoman Magazine 

American Poultry Journal 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 1 yr 


Value $2.50—Save $1.25 


Club No. 294—All Seven for $1.50 
People’s Home Journal 
Needlecraft 
Household Magazine 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
American Swineherd 
The Farm Journal 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 1 yr. 


Value $3.00—Save $1.50 


These club offers good only to addresses 
in the United States. Extra postage require 
ments restrict their use in foreign coun 


tries and Canada 


\ll orders must be sent direct to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON ILLINOIS 








we_eaa 


n 


and Parlor 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATIN 
~ CAR white sweet clover extracted honey in 
Cc or ueens double 60-pound cases, 7%c¢ per pound, f. © 
i y N. D. 


b. this point. L. M Gulden, Englevale, N. 


FOR SALE —20,000 Ibs. fine basswood hon 
ey, 9'%c; 9c entire lot. F. O. B. Portland. Sam 


SELECT YOUNG LAYING QUEENS ple, 10¢ ’ Ralph E. Blackman, Portland, Mich 
CLOVER- -B —s ‘> blend, 1 60-Ib. can, 


$6.00; 2, $11.00; 6, $30.00; 20 up to one or 
two tons, $9.50 sear case. Delbert E. Lhomme 

C eac dieu, Colo, lowa. 
FIRE—No more fires method of ren 


fires, new 
dering wax. Capping melter, liquefies honey, and 
° bee feeder. Send for circular. Geo. Pratt, 2235 
uring ovem er Penn, Topeka, Kan. 
BEES FOR MATING BOXES—Want to de 
PROMPT SHIPMENT liver during early spring a!l the bees in 75 


colonies. No queens. No disease. Certificate. E 
P. Stiles, P. O. Box 422, Houston, Texas 


SHIPPING cages, comb and combless. Sugar 
pine, machine-made. In flat. No metal. Best 
and cheapest you can find. Sample prepaid, 15c 


Write for prices. E. P. Stiles, P. O. Box 422 

Package Bees for 1929 winds 
FOR SALE—50 10-frame metal-covered 
hives of Italian bees, guaranteed free from dis 


PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ease and plenty stores for the winter. Corre 
WITH SELECT YOUNG LAYING spondence solicited. The Crystal Apiaries, 134 
A es S \ 1aerson i¢ 
QUEENS. YOU CAN NOT BUY existe: Bo. 


BETTER BEES OR SERVICE. 
LET US QUOTE PRICES. SUNNYLAND 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1929 


W. D. Achord GET OUR PRICE B-4-U BUY. 


. : Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Fitzpatrick Alabama RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA 








This Proves It! 


2,909,350 


Honey Labels 











oe 
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Were printed by us for the beekeepers during the season 
of 1928. The sales on our HONEY LABELS have increased 
each year. The sale on one label alone was over 


Half a Million 


Thousands of beekeepers recognize that Root Honey Labels 
are the best. Send for our Label Catalog. 


The A. I. Root ron - - Medina, Ohio 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 747.) 
beekeepin and bee experimentin. No 
stings. No sweatin. New strains of bees. 
. * * 

C. B. Manning way over in South Aus 
tralia writes Demuth sayin: “You can tell 
Old Drone I am starting out to go him 
one better. I am breeding a winter-comb 
honey-building strain of bees. I have 
been taking comb honey off all through 
this winter. Of course, we have not such 
severe cold as you get in Ohio, U.S. A., 
but we have rain and frost and hail and 
theoretically the bees should be taking it 
easy inside. But after nearly a year of 
starvation the queens are rested and 
when the nectar comes the bees are going 
to get it and the queens are going to lay, 
whatever the weather is. My bees are 
in specially constructed double-walled 
hives and supers suited to the locality.” 

All right, Mr. Manning. Give 


me one 


good equator in good workin order right 
in my back yard the way you got it all 
(Continued on page 750.) 








The Apiarist’s Friend 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 
0 TA TFTf Reet env Han Hn 0 


/ Does Price Alone 


1 Influence Your 
Buying? 


/ Some let price be their sole guide 
/ in buying. Quality and grade are 
secondary. They are willing to trust 

to luck that it will be satisfactory. 
We are interested in having your 

/ for 


alone, but as a regular buyer. 


business, not one shipment 
We 
appreciate the part price plays, but 
also the greater 
quality and grade. 

Let us quote on your needs in 


SECTIONS and other supplies. 


importance of 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


FET Pa Ft SSS SS 


/ August Lotz Company 
y) 
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Quality Honey 
Containers 


CARLOAD STOCKS READY FOR IM- 
MEDIATE SHIPMENT. PRICES 
ARE LOW. 


“DIAMOND I” FLUTED GLASS JARS 


“CANCO” FRICTION-TOP PAILS 
AND CANS 


COMB-HONEY SHIPPING-CASES, 
EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Write for our 1928 illustrated honey 
container price list. 


W. R. Perry Co. 


414-416 So. 11th St. OMAHA, NEBR. 


Never Heard of It---! 


‘*Where you from?’’ 
~~ ‘*We're from lo 
way.’’ 
**Never heard of it!"’ 
Thus runs a bit of 
lingo between some 
= lowa Legionnaires and 
Omahans a few years 
ago 
Brings to mind the 
fellow who. said he 
never heard of the 
Journal. 
Know any 
never did? 
You do? Fine. 
Give ’em the ‘Stop’ 





AM ERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 





one who 





sign. 
Tell ’em about the 
Journal. 
Then when the sign says ‘Go’ watch 
‘em GO. 
They all do when they once know the 
Journal. 


You think we’re stringing you! 

Say. Let us send you a copy. Won't cost 
anything. 

Read it and see for yourself 


American Bee 
Hamilton, 


Journal es mes 
Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Send me a sample copy of 
your Journal. I want to see for myself. 
Name eee 
City. State... 





Street or R. F. D 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 


AUGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1 


1928 


State of Ohio, of Medina, ss 


County 


tjefore me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and yunty aforesaid, personally appear 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture and the following is, to the best of 


his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. em 
bodied in section 441 Postal Laws and Regu 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form 
to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor managing editor and busines 
managers are 

Name of Post office address 

Publisher. The A. I. Root Company, Medina 

Editors, Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root, Me 
dina, Ohio 

Managing Editor, H. G. Rowe, Medina. Ohio 

Susiness Manager, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
ind also immediately thereunder the names and 
addre es of stockholder owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
If not owned b 1 corporation, the names and 
addresse of the ndividual owner must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address 


as well a those of each member 
must be given.) 

The A. I. Ro 

J. T. Calvert 
vert Medina 
A. [. Root E 
Medina, Ohio: H. H 
K. Root. Medina 


Profit Sharing 


individual 


tt Company, Medina, Ohio 
Medina, Ohio: Maude R. Cal 
Ohio: H. H. Root, Trustee of 
Medina, Ohio E. R. Root 
Root, Medina, Ohio: Mabel 
Ohio Trustees of Employees 
Fund, Medina, Ohio 


state 


That the known bondholder mortgagees 
and other ecurity holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgage or other curities ire (If there 
are none 0 tate None 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ng the name of the owner stockholder and 
ecurity holder if any contain not only the 
list of tockholder and security holders a 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
ilso, in case where the tockholder or security 
holder appear upon the books of the company 


is trustee or in any other fiduciary relation. the 


name of the person or corporation for whom 
uch trustee acting, is given also that the 
iid two paragraph contain tatements em 
bracing affiant full knowledge and belief a 
to the circumstances ind eonditions under 
which tockholder and ecurityv holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees hold stock and securities in a ca 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person issociation, or corporation 
has anv interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock bonds or other ecurities. than as so 
stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of thi publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 


scribers 
date 
quired 


during the six months preceding the 


shown abo (This information is re 
from dail publications 
H. G. ROWF 
ind ib 
day of October 


only 

Busines Manager 

cribed hefore me this 4th 
1928, 

H. C. WEST. Notary Publie 

ion expire March 27, 1931.) 
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Sworn to 
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eomm 


N 


TRE November, 1928 
SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 749.) 
the round and I'll get bees to do 
more than build comb in January or any 
other month or Vll go out of the bee 
business. I wont make hives with ove1 

"em either to do it. 


* * . 


year 


coats on 


Talkin 
I see by 
Ruschill 


about beekeepin advancement. 
the last Gleanins as how Chas. 
of Colfax, Ia., has discovered a 
spontaneous winter-hunger-resistin strain 


like mine and don’t know it. His neigh 
bor’s two swarms that was let alone al 


ways with no packin or anythin, Ruschill 

admits, pulled through winter after win 

ter in tiptop shape. No feedin, no nothin, 
(Continued on page 751.) 


EXPOR 


Lowest prices on quality bee supplies 
manufactured of LOUISIANA RED 
TIDEWATER CYPRESS, a _ material 
suitable for the tropics. Direct from the 
factory. We deliver by truck direct to 
the New Orleans docks. 

QUICK SERVICE. LOWEST PRICES. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA, U. S. A. 


CAnpiEs/ | 9), 


What Maysel Mc- 
Clanahan Did— 
YOU Can Do! 

‘*T have my candy on sale in two stores 
It sells like hot cakes. I have 
in a few months, besides filling my ward 
with pretty frocks. All of it due to 
you.’?’ MAYSEL MeCLANHAN, Lan 
ham, Ww. Va. 


You Can Start Right at Home! 

Turn your kitehen into a small candy 
shop—make big profits from the very be 
ginning. Candy costs 14 cents a pound to 
make, for 60 Suceessful, re 





saved $350 


sells eents. 


manufacture! 






tired eandy teaches you se 
erets of candy making right in your 
own home. Equal opportunities for men 
and women. Many now wealthy started 
with practically no eapital—YOU ean do 
the same. We furnish tools and show 
you how to quickly sell your 

candy at a big profit. Faseinat 


ing FREE book gives full details. 


Capitol Candy School 


DEPT. ac 234 WASHINGTON oc 





we_eaa 





wind 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 750.) 
no trouble. The picture of these swarms 
as Mr. Ruschill printed he didn’t take no 


pains to make look good but it shows 
labor savin. If he only knew enough to 


get a queen from one of those swarms he 
would be all hunky dory and no packin 
trouble at all. He’s comin along though, 
for he says he don’t do any tinkerin with 
the brood-chamber in the fall. You get 
that spontaneous winter-hunger resistin 
queen way, Mr. Ruschill, go into 
specialized queen rearin like me and get 
a good coon dog. 


* * * 


some 


as how 
Ithaea 


By the last Gleanins see also 
old Doe Phillips, A. M., D. Ph., of 


52. ) 


(Continued on page 


EDWARDS «rate 


NY or 
& = 5 iss) | 
BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST Cost 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 


We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 

ing and Material Book No, 
= F EE — 183 and for Garage Book. 
SA EDWARDS MFG. co. 


1188-1188 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL.- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
Glendale - - Ohio 








CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation These could have been 


saved by using candy Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in 


surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies 


H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, 


Voderate Prices. 
Vedina, Ohio 


Mass. 


First class 
The A. I. 


Printing at 
Root 


Company, 





For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 


Our Guarantee 


All goods purchased may be returned if un 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
give special service to those located in the 
East—New York, Penn. New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 





GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y¥ 

Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, please 

quote prices. I have swarms 
Hives Sections 
Supers Br. Bdn. 
Frames Super Fdn 
Bodies 

Name 

Address 

Town. State 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
HERE IT IS! (Continued from page 751.) 

? University says in his first remarks that 
the prefixes dextr and levu which pre 
ecede the root ose means respectively 
right and left. What difference does that 


there is a kind of root as isn’t good to eat 
it aint worth mentionin, Ab says. 


* * * 


writes sayin: “I see an Old Drone every 


Why shouldn’t they? Don’t Al promise 
to make everythin everywhere all right 
all the time? Ain’t he goin to make it 
easy for all of us? That’s the man for 
me. Skunk fur has been awful low price 
two years now and so since Al has come 
out for high proteckshun for every suf 
ferin industry ineludin fur he’s sure goin 
to have me and Ab right with him. We 
don’t say anythin about this at home 
though. But how they goin to see what 
we do inside a secret closed ballotin stall? 


OLD DRONE. 








PRICES SLASHED © on Farm, Poultry a ios 

Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofi ee 

to You. 12-to-4-hour service.’ We Pay Frel ight. Kitse 
man Fence now SUPER-Gaivanized with 9994- 








100 per cent 6 zinc, same quality as on 
Telephone Wire. By - for FR FREE rd ta 


THE GOVERNMENT HONEY POSTER 





Price, 15¢ each eash. Stamps not accepted. 





Order from Superintendent of Doeu We're “There” When it Comes to Printing. 
ments, Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


YOU HAVE TIME 


always—to add to your Savings Account with 


this institution—you ean MAIL your deposits. 








Bargains Quality Honey Containers 


H 
H 
\a| 
Hl 
Hi 
H 





5-lb. Pails, 10-lb. Pails, 60-1b. Square Cans, 3 
Glassware, Comb-honey Shipping-Cases 





Write for our 1928 Price Sheet 


Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 


make to me and Ab anyways? And if 


Carl Hunt over at Williamsport, O., 


once in a while. They all complain of 
hard times and are rooting for Al Smith.” 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 740.) 


ment. The average investment for the | lien e Bows 
state as a whole is $16.52 per colony, of 


which $9.33 represents the bees and the 
rest the equipment. The average per 
cent of profit on sales based on the selling THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
price was 42.7. Of the average receipts 

of $8.75 per colony the sales of extracted EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
honey made up an average of $5.78. The 
current expenses figured out $5.01 per col 
ony on the average. The average net z 
profit per colony in southern New Jersey shipped on a standard Root frame. Brood 
was $4.03, while the average net profit in | and honey and a government health cer 
northern New Jersey was $3.59. 


10 per cent books your order. All bees 


tificate with each shipment. Orders guar 
NOW booking orders for package bees for anteed filled on date agreed. Kach pack 
spring shipment. Special prices on quantity or age contains a good untested three-banded 
ders. Write for circular and price list. J. M 





Cutts & Sons, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. queen. 
FOR SALE—Finest quality, white to water 
white clover honey, heavy body, two 60's to 1 pound, 1 frame............ $2.50 each 
case, lle per Ib.: 10 eases or more, 10 4 e, 
fo. b. Millville, Pa. W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. | 2 pounds, 1 frame............ 3.10 each 
If you want to buy, sell, or exchange, use our 3 pounds, 1 frame........ ... 3,80 each 
advertising columns for results. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. & pemmes, 1 fremee............ 4.50 each 
INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 5 pounds, 2 frames, an extra good 
a Maricting AMERICAN POULTRY JOURN AE package ................. 5.75 each 


tells how to do it, = in addition a series of 
Colored Pictures , . . 
with explanatory text tell and show many things Order from this advertisement. 
you should know. They are not just colored pic- 
tures of birds but pictures of an educational! na- 
ture, something never before shown by a poultry 


contain about Pas: pases Erie 8s a Lt oe tor $1. a . Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 








Cerra 


Last. Chance to Secure 


THE ORIGINAL WORKS OF 


The Old Bee “Masters 


LANGSTROTH, MILLER, QUINBY 


(No reprints will be made.) 








Your bee library is not complete unless you have the books from the pen 
of these wonderful bee masters. Here is a great opportunity as long as the 
limited stock lasts. All new books. 


“LANGSTROTH ON THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE” ALL THREE 














By L. L. Langstroth. 392 pages. POSTPAID 
{| “FIFTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES” 2 50 | 
3y Dr. C. C. Miller. 328 pages. 
{| “MYSTERIES OF BEEKEEPING EXPLAINED” \ Regular price 


By M. Quinby. 393 pages. $4.75 


Your choice of any book for $1.00 postpaid. Any two for $1.75 postpaid. 
A Fine Christmas Present 


The cA. I. Root ee - semaine Ohio 





POT lite 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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HONEY JARS 


will sell your honey 


Made of Clear Glass they 
oop that eg a wane 
Our 0 panels to 
aie ae which darkeu 
thé color Beautiful in Clarity 
Pattern and strength UL 
Construction 
CH trial will convince you! 


sizes 


Individual, half pound, one pound & two pound 
ccurate Graduation 


DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK THEA.I.ROOT COMPANY M.H.HUNT & SON 


OZONE PARK, AVY OFFICES - CH/CAGO,/LL. LANS/NG, M/CH. 
A.G.WOOCDMAN CO. COUNCIL BLUFFS, /OWA AW. YATES 
GRAND RAPIOS, MiCH. SAN ANTOM/O, TEX - ST PAUL, MINN. HARTE ORO CONN, 

SYRACUSE, NY 
F.COOMBS & SON 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLAss ComMPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WHEELING, W.VA. 
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CONTINENTAL 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


TIT TTITITIT TTT 


The Solution of Your Packaging Problems 


SOLVE your honey packaging problems by using 


Pritt ttt 


Continental Honey Containers. Continental Cans make 
a strong appeal to your customers and assure the hon 


ey reaching them in excellent condition. 


[N THIS competitive age thelr economy is a most im 
portant factor to you. Such other advantages of easy 
filling, lightness of weight, and unbreakableness, per 


mit of easy handling and shipping at low cost. Every 


ean is carefully tested to insure against leaks. 


THESE bright, clean containers are made in sizes to 
meet your every need. Complete information, prices, 
terms or samples may be secured from any of our Dis 


4 
; 
j 
1 
; 


tributors listed below o1 any of our Offices. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
The Brock Store, North Dakota Bee Supply Co., ‘Superior Honey Co., Los 
Decatur, Ind. Moorhead, Minn. Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash 
Dadant & Sons, A. I. Root Company of Iowa, \Ctl F. Buck, 
Hamilton, Il. Council Bluffs, Ia. Walla Walla, Wash. 
, s 
G. B. Lewis Company, A. I. Root Company, aise Ou on. iy) 
Watertown, Wis.; Albany, N. St. Paul, Minn.; Chicago, . eres . 
Y.; Sioux City, Ia.; Lynch Ill.; San Antonio, Tex. Lone Star Bee Supply Co., 
burg, Va.; Texarkana. dara Lamb o San Antonio, Tex. ' 
Standar umber Co. " 
Magill & Co., - , J. W. Reid, 
Teena, N. Dak. Winona, Minn. Uvalde, Tex. 
Mountain States Honey Prod. A. G. Woodman Company, ‘Burrows Hdwe. Co., 
Assn., Boise, Id. Grand Rapids, Mich. Beeville, Tex. 





Fred W. Muth Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


4622 West North Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit Jersey City Los Angeles St. Louis Cincinnati 


TTT ITTIITI III Lr ttt tit itittttitit td soncccce waaosoce Porritt titi rrr 
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Building Trade 
with 
Better Containers | 
























HEELING Honey and Syrup Containers with their 
bright, well-coated surfaces create the right impression 
for your products. This five-gallon or 60 lb. Square Can is a 
splendid example. Top and bottom are double seamed and 
soldered, making a leak-proof container of exceptional strength. 
Furnished with 1 3-4’, 2” and 2 3-4” screw cap with cork 
or paraffined pulp-board liners in either 107 lb. or 135 lb. 
tin-plate. 
Wearealso in position to furnish all sizes of friction top honey 
and syrup cans. Let us quote prices on your requirements. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 












































